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E have waited with impatience for the continuation of 
this curious and entertaining work ; and we return to 
productions of merit with the fame pleafure as to an old friend 
or agreeable acquaintance. We are glad to find that the years 
which have elapfed fince the publication of the firft volume have 
not been fpent idly, or in other purfuits, by the author: for 
as many of the materials were not only of difficult refearch, 
but fetched from afar, they were likewife of a kind to require 
much elaboration, before they. could be digefted and arranged 
in the clear and orderly manner in which we find them. 

As the author’s reading and knowlege are extenfive, we im- 
perceptibly learn, in the perufal of this work, many things be- 
fides fuch as merely concern the principal fubje€ of his enqui= 
ries ; which, as he has formerly told us, in the preface to the 
firft volume, is fo much ‘ diffufed through all literature,’ that. 
it would have been not only dry, but difficult, to verge on 
other curious and agreeable matters, without clinging to fome 
of them. But with refpeét to difcuffions merely mufical, be- 
fides the information derived from books and travelling, the 
author’s long ftudy, practice, and experience, in the art and 
{cience whofe origin and progrefs he has been delineating, 
give the. more weight to his opinions, as they are never advan 
ced with arrogance or want of candour. 
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A work of this kind muft, in fome places, inevitably be 
, technical, and only intelligible to mufical profeffors, and deep | 
- dilettanti; but, for the mo:t part, the fubjeét is treated in fuch 
2 way in this, as well as in the firft volume, that not only 
lovers of mufic, but of literature in general, will be amufed, if 
not inftruéted, by the perufal : for fo clear and elegant is the 
ftyle, that the author will make the reader fancy he underftands 
him, whether he is acquainted with the fubject or not. 

In the firft volume, befides a well-written preface, and a 
learned ‘ Differtation on the Mufic of the Ancients,’ we had the 
hiftory of Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman mufic, dur- 
ing’ Pagan times. In the prefent volume, the firft chapter con- 
tains an account * of the Introduction of Mufic into the Church, 
and of its Progrefs there, previous to the time of Guido.’ And 
here the author’s refearches have been very extenfive concern- 
ing the temple mufic of the Pagans, as well as the facred ftrains 
of the primitive Chriftians ; nor has he ever negleéted to fur- 
nifh refpectable- authorities for his information. He tells us 
that ‘ it is in vain to feek for any regular ritual among Chrif- 
tians before the time of Conftantine ; nor can I find (fays he} 
better authority for the eftablifhment of mufic in the church 
during the reign of that emperor, than that of Eufebius, who 
was his cotemporary, and a principal agent in the ecclefiaftical 
tranfactions of the times. And though the veracity of this 
hiftorian may in fome inftances have been fufpected, yet that 
{cepticifm muft be exceflive which will not allow the Fathers, 
and even credulous Monks, tobe faithful in their accounts of 
fuch tranfaétions as are indifferent to their caufe ; and when 
heither their own honour nor intereft can be affected by devia- 
tions from truth. It was in the year 312 from the coming of 
our Saviour, that Chriftianity, after the defeat of Maxentius, 
became the eftablithed religion of the Roman empire. The 
primitive Chriftians, previous to this important zra,’ being 
fubje&t to perfecution, profcription, and martyrdom, muft 
frequently have been reduced to filent prayer in dens and. 
eaves.” 

It was during the reign of the emperor Theodofius that the 
Ambrofian chant was eftablifhed at Milan. * St. Auftin fpeaks 
of the great delight he réceived in hearing the pfalms and 
hymns fung there at his firft entrance-into the church, after his 
 ¢onverfion..—It was about the-year-386, fays this faint, that 
hymns and pfalms were firft ordered to be fung after the man- 
_ ner of eaftern nations, that the people might not languifh and 
pine away with a tedious forrow ; | ‘atid’from that time to the 
prefent it is. retained at .Milan, ‘and imitated’ by almoft all 
‘ay the other congregations of the world: 
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ee. Mufic is faid by fome of the fathers to have drawn the 
Gentiles frequently into the church through mere curiofity. 
who liked its ceremonies fo well, that they were baptized he- 
fore their departure.—The generality of our parochial mufic, 
fays Dr. Burney, is not likely to produce fimilar effets ; being 
fuch as.would fooner drive Chrifiians With good ears out of the 
church, than draw Pagans into it.’ 

The author next gives many proofs of early mufical eftablifh- 
ments in the Chriftian church: of Canonici and Pfaltz, dif- 
ferent from the Readers ; of antiphonal, or alternate finging, 
a practice that began at Antioch, and was thence difperfed 
into all the parts of the Chriftian world. 


‘ Indeed it feems as if the primitive Chriftians had had no 
conceptions more fublime of the celeftial employment, or joys 
of the bleffed, than that they were eternally finging. The an- 
cient hymn Ze Deum laudamus, full retained in the church, ap- 
pears to have furnifhed the poet Dante with a model of the 28th 
fa of his Paradifo, where, under three different hierarchies, 
confifting each of three choirs or chorufes, the heavenly hoft of 
Cherubim and Seraphim is finging perpetual Hofannahs. 


Milton has ailigned it the fame employment. 


‘ 





‘ Their golden harps they took ; 
Harps ever tun’d, that glittering by their fide 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble {weet 
Of charming Ae gn they introduce 
Their facred fong, and waken raptures high ; 
No voice exempt, no voice but well could join 
Melodius part, fuch concord is in Heaven. 
oa Parap. Lost, Book iii., 
We have next a hiftory and explanation of the Ambrofian 
and Gregorian chants, or canto fermo of the Romith church ; 
and eftablifhment of a college of fingers, /cola cantorum, at 
Rome. 
~ The author very clearly and ingenioufly fhews the imper- 
fections of early chanting and pfalmody, and the effect they 
Jong had on fecular mufic. Melody and modulation were kept 
in narrow limits by the modes or tones of the church, which 
were all formed from the founds of one or two keys; and ‘ in 
the Canto Fermo of the Romifh church, as in our cathedral 
chanting, at prefent, fome fyllables are fung fo flow, and 
others pronounced with fuch rapidity, that both verfe and 
profe. are equally injured ; and yet, the firft reformers of the 
church thought chanting’ to be too light, and like common 
finging ; and that there would be more reverence and folem- 
nity in making every fyllable of equal length and importance ; 
a practice which is ftill continued in parochial pfalmody.’ 
va With 
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With refpeét to harmony, or mufic in parts, fays our au- 
thor, none appears, during thefe early agés, to have been ufed 
in the church. . He, however, furniflies proofs not only of the 
admiffion of fvftrumental mufic there, but dancing. Even the 
word choir alludes to xopos, chorus, a dance, or company of 
fingers and dancers, in the Pagan fenfe. But the folemn 
dances of religion among the Hebrews, or ancient Greeks and 
Romans, did not, as on our ftage,.imply leaping and jump- 
ing, but certain regulated motions and gefticulations, in the 
performance of religious rites. 

Our author’s next enquiry is after the Notation, or fymbols 
of found, ufed in thofe early ages. The Romans, down to 
Boethius, had no other mufical charaéters than thofe of the 
Greeks*. ‘The firft fifteen letters, however, of the Roman 
alphabet feem to have been ufed between the time of Boethius 
and St. Gregory, who is faid to have reduced them to feven ; 
which, by being repeated in three different forms, furnifhed 
a notation for three oftaves ; the graveft of which he exprefied 
by capitals, the mean by minufcules, and the higheft by dou- 
ble letters.’ 

And this kind of notation only, according to Mubillon, 
was in ufe till the ninth century. Ovr author has been at in- | 
finite pains in procuring fpecimens of later notation, as well 
as in decyphering and explaining them. 

Befides the notation ufed in the Romifh church, we have a 
very curious account of that.ufed by the modern Greeks: 
‘ the prefent ftate indeed of whofe mufic, fays our atthor, 
does not confirm or favour the opinion of Dr. Brown, who af- 
ferts, with his ufual courage, that * about four hundred years 
after Guido, the debauched art once more pafied over into 
Italy from Greece: certain Greeks, who efcaped at the 
taking of Conftantinople, brought a refined and enervate fpe- 
cies of mufic to Rome, &c.—for, except in a few places 
that were long in the poffeffion of the. Venetians, the modern 
Greeks have no mufic in parts.’ 

With regard to the limited and imperfe& ftate in which the 
mufic of the weftern church remained during many ages, be- 
ing without meafure, harmony, or variety in its melody. or 
modulation, our author very candidly afcribes it to ‘ the de- 
fire. of permanente. in the rulers of the church, with refpect to 
all facred matters.’ And adds, that the preclufion of change 
or innovation, which has given permanence to its rites, kept 
mufic, which is an improveable art, in a rude and inelegant 
ftate, 
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(a) See vol, 1. Pp. 1S & 28. 
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-° Our author next gives an account of the introduction of the 
Roman or Gregorian chant in England and France. In Eng- 
land by the arrival of Auftin the monk, and the maufical abi. 
lities of Benedict Bifcop, the preceptor of Venerable Bede. In 
{peaking of a mufical tract afcribed to Bede, opr author, as a 
critic, has made a notable difcovery. ‘The title of the tract is 
De Mufica Theorica, et PraGica feu menfuraia; but of the 
two parts into which this treatife is divided, though the firft 
may have been written by Bede, fays Dr. Burney ; yet ‘ the 
fecond is manifeftly the work of a much. more modern author ; 
for we find in it, not only the mention of mufic in two or three 
different parts, under the name of Difcant, but of inftruments 
never mentioned in writers cotemporary with Bede; fuch ag, 
the organ, viole, atola, &c. A notation too of much later 
times appears here, in which the /ong, the dreve, and -/emi- 
breve are ufed,’and thefe upon five lines and fpaces, with equi- 
valent reftsand paufes. ‘The word modus is alfo ufed for ime, 
in the fenfe to which the term mood was applied after it ceafed 
to mean &zy. Upon the whole it feems as if this laft part of 
the tract attributed to Bede, was written about the twelfth 
century ; that is, between the time of Guido and John de 
Muris.’ Indeed the term men/furata, in the title of the trad, 
feems fufficient to prove it to be the work of a much younger 
writer than Bede ; as we have neither read nor heard of any 
neafired mufic among the moderns, till many centuries after 
the death of our learned countryman*. 

_. In {peaking of the Roman chant being brought into France, 
by order of Charlemagne, he reiates, from a cotemporary an- 
nalift, a ridiculous quarrel between the French and Roman 
fingers, which emulation and. national vanity have fince fre- 
quently revived. 

- We have next an account of the ftate of mufic in this Ifland 
during the time of Alfred ; of the Trivium and Quadrivium ; 
of St. Dunftan, and his mufical abilities; and of the conftruc- 
tion of organs in our churches and convents. 


* Organs, fays our author, according to Mabilion and Mura- 
tori, became common jn Italy and Germany during the tenth 
century, as well asin England ; about which time they had ad- 
miffion in the convents throughout Eurqpe. And mufic, long 
before this period, having been received into churches and reli- 
gious houfes, under the fanction of fathers, popes, prelates, and 
other ecclefiaftical rulers, by whom it was incorporated into the 
Liturgy, it'would naturally employ much of the leifure and me- 
ditation of thofe devoted to a monaftic life ; foften the rigour of 





© Bede died in 735. 
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religious difcipline ; animate zeal, and keep off languor and apa- 
thy in the monotonous tafk of daily devotion, to which the mind 
could not at alltimes apply itfelf with equal fervour. And 
being the only, or at leait the moft pleafant and rational amufe- 
ment which 4a religious profeffion allowed, its effects were more 
likely. to operate powerfully upon fuch as were fenfible of its 
charms in convents and religious houfes, where few other. plea- 
fures. came in competition with it, than upon —_ in the. gay. 
world, where the frequency and multiplicity of delights, and the 
facility with which they are obtained, often bring on fatiety and 
indifference. 

‘ © Tt does not appear in the dark ages of ignorance and fupertti- 
tion that the Anglo-Saxons, who then poflefled the chief part of 
our ifland, wete more barbarous than the inhabitants of the reft 
éf Europe, Italy excepted. Indeed, no works of tafte or genius, 
in the polite arts, appear to have been produced at this time in 
any part of it; and as to mufic, confiftitig merely of fuch chants as 
were applied tothe Pfalms and Hymns of the church, it feems to 
have. been practifed as much, and as fuccetsfully, in our own 
country as in any other: for fince the time that Auftin, the firft 
archbifhop of Canterbury, and his fucceffor, Theodore, the firft 

rimate of all England, with his affiftant, Adrian the monk, 
eftablifhed the Roman chant in England, our Canto Fermo, if 
we may believe the monkifh hiftorians, was cultivated and taught 
by a great number of the moft ingenious clergy of the time, who, 
they tell us, were well fkilled in mufic. Of what this fkill and 
this mufie confifted, if examples were to bé given, they would, 
perhaps, not exalt the fame of our Saxon anceftors: and it 
feems more for their advantage, and for the credit of our coun- 
try, to let them reft in peace, and+to rely on the favourable cha- 
racter given of their mufical talents by cotemporary writers, than 
to {weep off the cobweb veil, and fhew what was then the naked- 
nefs of the land.’ 


In the fecond chapter of this learned and excellent work, 
the author treats ‘ of the Invention of Counterpoint, and State 


_of Mufic, from the time of Guido, ‘to the Formation of the 


Time-table.’ 

However ufeful ‘and fatisfa€tory to curious and patient en- 
quirers, a knowlege of the infant ftate of favourite arts may be, 
it is extremely difficult to render minute refearches into fuch 
ancient, abitrufe, and obfcure matters, pleafant in the peru- 
fal. The author of this hiftory, however, fo frequently en- 


_ Jivens his enquiries and narration by fpirited and ingenious 


fallies, that féw readers, we imagine, will fleep, or be dif- 
gufted with the barbarifm of the middle ages, in fuch hands, 


. though they may be indifferent concerning the fubjeéts of dif- 


cuffion, 
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During thefe Gothic and rude times, wherever Dr. Burney 
writes from his own fource and reflexions, each fragment. is 
like a cultivated bourn or valley, in a wild, mountainous, and 


favage country. Of this kind is the following exordium: of 
the fecond chapter. 


¢ The ingredients which I have now to prepare for the reader? 
are in general fuch as F can hardly hope to render palatable 
to thofe who have more tafte than curiofity. For though the 
moft trivial circumitances relative to tluttrious and favourite 
characters become interefting when well authenticated, yet més 
mory unwillingly encumbers itfelf with the tranfagtions of ob- 
feure perfons. 

‘ If the great muficians of antiquity, whofe names are fo fas 
miliar to our ears, had not likewife been poets, time andobli- 
vion would long fince have fwept them away. But thefe having 
been luckily writers themfelves, took a little care of their own 
fame ; which their brethren of atter-ages gladly fupported for 
the honour of the corps. 

¢ But fince writing and praétical mufic have become feparate 
profeffions, the celebrity of the poor mufician dies with the vibra- 
tion of his ftrings ; or if, in condefcenfion, he be remembered 
by a poet or hiftorian, it 1s ufually but to blazon his infirmities, 
and throw contempt upon his talents. The voice of acclaination, 
and: thunder of applaufe, pafs away: like vapours: and thofe 
hands which were moft aétive in teitifying temporary approbas 
tion, fuffer the fame of thofe who charined away their care and 
forrows in the glowing hour of innocent delight, to remain un- 
recorded, 2 

¢ It it be true that the progrefs of mufic in every country de- | 
pends on the degrees of civilization and culture of other arts and 
{ciences among its inhabitants; and on the language which they 
fpeak, the accents of which furmfh the fkeleton and nerves of all 
vocal melody ; great perfection cannot be expected inthe mufic 
of Europe during the middle ages, when the Goths, Vandals, 
Huns, Germans, Franks, and Gauls, whofe ideas were favage, 
and language harfh and infolent, had feized on its moft. fertile 


_ provinces. All the dialects that are now fpoken in Europe are a 


mixture of Celtic and Latin; and as the inhabitants of Italy 
preferved the Roman language longer than thofe of other coune 
tries remote from the feat of empire, more veftiges of the Latin 
tongue ftill remain in Italy than elfewhete. For though there are 
many terms in it that they were forced toreccive from the Barba- 
rians who invaded them, yet the chief part of the language is 
{till Latin corrupted, and fometimes foftened and improved. And 
as literature, arts, and refinements, were encouraged more earl¢ 
in Italy at the courts of the Roman pentiffs, than in any other 
country, modern mufic has thence been furnifhed with its fcale, 
its counterpoint, its beft’ melodies, its religious and fecular drae 
mas, and with the chief part of its grace and elegance. Italy, ia 


4 modern, 
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modern times, has-been to the reft of Europe what ancient 
Greece was to Rome ; its inhabitants have helped to civilize and 
polifli their conquerors, and toenlighten the minds of thofe whofe 
fuperior force and prowefs had frequently enflaved them. 
-- © Few perfons who fpeak or write on the fubjeét of the prefent 
fyftem of mufic exprefs the leaft doubt of counterpoint having : 
been invented by Guido, a monk of Arezzo, in Tufcany, about 
the year 1022. But there is. nothing more difficult than to fix 
fuch an invention as this upon any individual : .an art utterly in- 
capable of being brought to any degree of perfection, but by a 
flow and gradual improvement, and the fucceffive efforts of inge- - 
nious men during feveral centuries, muft have been trivial and 
inconfiderable in its infancy ; and the firft attempt at its ufe ne- 
ceflarily circumfcribed and clumfy. 
_ © Guido, however, is one of thofe favoured names to which 
the liberality of pofterity fets no bounds. He has long been re- 
garded in the empire of mufic as lord of the manor, to whom all 
rays revert, not indeed as chattels to which he is known to have 
an inherent right and natural title, but fuch as accident has put 
into the power of his benefactors ; and when once mankind have 
acquired a habit of generofity, unlimited by envy and rival claims, 
they wait not till the plate or charity-box 1s held out to them, but i 
give freely and unfolicited whatever they find without trouble, 
and can relinquifh without lofs or effort,’ 








After this we have a minute and clear analyfis of the micro- 
fogus, (epitome, or compendium,) which is the moft celebrat- 
ed of all the traés afcribed to Guido. Here our hiftorian 
tried in vain t. find many inventions that have been given to 
this.‘ mufical legiflator :’ fuch as the addition of the Greek 
gamma to the fcale, whence the name of the gammut itfelf 
was derived ; the characters of flat, }, and natural, 4; the 
hexachords,. or folmifation ; or even points, or counterpoint. 
It isin another of Guido’s tracts, his Antiphonarium, that 
we find the firft ufe of lines and fpaces, as receptacles for the 
points, or reprefentatives of high and low founds. 

The author difcuffes all fuch mufical difcoveries as have 
been afcribed to Guido, and endeavours to verify them. And 
after giving an ample lift of his writings, and fuch circum- 
ftances of his life as he could refcue from oblivion, he fums 
up his charaéter in the following manner : 


¢ Though hiftorical integrity has ftripped Guido of fome of 
the mufical difcoveries that carelefs enquirers had beftowed on 
. him, and though his claims to others are rendered doubtful, yet 
his name fhould ftill remain refpectable among muficians for the 
fervices he did their art, in the opinion of his cotemporaries, 
and others who have given teftimonies of their approbation very 
foon after the period in which he lived.’ A 
f ¢ Ve 
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We have next a curious extract, tranflated with great exac&- 
nefs, from Giraldus Cambrenfis, relative to the mufic of the 
Welch, and the Northumbrians, of his time. —Specimen of 
mufic for the harp, from a very ancient Welch manfufcript.— 
Mufic and organs in France dering the riddle ages. - 

The number of fearce, curious, and inedited mufical mant- 
{cripts, which our author has deterré in different parts of Eu- 
rope, -and.examined for the purpofe of tracing the origin of 
counterpoint, manifefts fuch a determined fpirit of diligence 
and enquiry as is feldom united with fo much good ‘tafte as 
abounds in all his writings... Among the manufcript tracts Of 
which we have the fubftance in the fecond chapter of the pre- 
fent volume, are the following. —Of the tenth century, three, 
by Hubald, Odo, and Gerbert, afterwards pope Sylvefter the 
IJ.—Of the eleventh, the Micrologus, and feveral other tra¢ts 
by Guido, and Franco of Cologn. — Of the twelfth, a Welch 
tract, anonymous, and one by John Cotton, an Englifhman.— 
Of the thirteenth, one by Walter Odington, of Evefham, and 
another by Marchetto da Padua. : 

This part of the work, though interefting perhaps to but 
few readers, muft have required infinitely more labour, 
expence, critical fagacity, and knowledge of antiquity. than 
any other in the\book; which, however, till the author ar- 
rives at the invention of printing, is chiefly compiled from 
manu{cript materials. 

[ To be continued. | 

















Two Differtations. I. On the Grecian Mythology. II: An Ex- 
amination of Sir Ifaac Newton's Objections to the Chronology of 
the Olympiads. By the late Samuel Mufgrave, M.D. FP. R. 8. 
8v0. 55. Nichols. 


Te name of Mafgrave will be remembered by the elegant 
. {cholar and refined critic, with affection and regret ; 
while they admire the genius and acquifitions.of this very in- 
telligent author, they will lament their mifapplication, and 
the fatal tendency of his inattention. His notes and emen- 
dations of Euripides have been communicated to the worid in 
a very folendid and accurate edition of this celebrated trag'c 
poet, and have not difappointed even thofe, whofe expectations 
had been heightened by his extenfive reputation, »and the 
{pecimen * formerly publifhed. The attractions of the more 





* This fpecimen was publifhed at Leyden in 1762, in 8vo. en- 
titled, ‘ Exercitationum in Euripidem Libri duo.” It is dedicated 
to his patrons, the truftees for the Ratcliffe eftablifhment, of which 
Dr, Mufgrave had been juft chofen one of the travelling fellows. 
The dedication contains a very elegant and malterly defence of . 
verbal criticifm, 


elegant 
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elegant parts of literature unfortanately drew him from the 
purfuits, which might have afforded him equal reputation 
with the more folid advantages of a liberal profeffion; and 
Dr. Mufgrave: will rather be remembered’ as an elegant {cho- 
Jar, than as an enlightened or fuccefsful phyfician.' ‘The pre- 
fent pofthumous performance, the amufement probably of his 
more idle moments, is now. publifhed by the generous care 
and attention of Mr. Tyrwhitt, for the benefit of his family ; 
and. we, with pleafure, fee it fupported by a very refpectable 
and liberal fubfcription. : 

The, Differtations, though left without the aathor’s laft 
corrections, will fill add credit to his memory; they are 
equally the production of a found underftanding, acute’ exa- 
mination, and-am extenfive claffical knowlege. The ancient 
mythology, a fubject involved in darknefs, and even obfcured 
by many of the attempts which have been made to, elucidate 
it, has exercifed the learning of pedants, the raillery of wits, 
and the difcernment of philofophers. _Acutenefs and attention 
have, however, been equally unfuccefsful; and we are ftill 
uncertain: what were the tranfactions of individuals, and what 
the ornaments of fancy; or, in the language of an elegant 
critic, ‘where the gnnalift ended his record, or where the 
mythologift.took up his fable.” The prefent  fhort attempt 
does.not,:entirely clear up,.the uncertainties, and it is no dif- 
credit to fail, where the end is probably unattainable. The 
utmoft of our fuccefs minft be confined to probable conjecture, 
with-refpe& to-the real meaning, and to-the confutation of 
the erroneous efforts of ignorance or conceit. The ground is 
choaked with weeds; which are an almoft inftirmountable ob- 
ftacle to the cultivation of ufeful productions. 

Our author, with much reafon, oppofes the affertions of 
Herodotus, that.the theology of the Greeks was no older than 
the times of. Homer and Hefiod, and the opinions of others, 
that the Athenians. were 2 colony from Egypt ; and he con- 
cludes, ‘ the Greeks were an. indigenous people, aitoxboves ; 
z. that their religion and mythology were radically, if not 
entirely, their own.’ The chief foundation of the whole we 
fhall give. in his own words; the quotation will not require 
an apology. 7 ) 

* This intricate fubject will; I think, be better underftood, if 
we divide the Grecian mythology into two clafles ; that which is 
eflential, and that which ts acceflary. The effential I would 
call the worfhip of the fuperior gods, fuch as Saturn, Jupiter, 
Neptune, Pluto, Apollo, Mars,’ Mercury, Vulcan, Bagchus, 
Juno, Pallas, Ceres, Diana, ‘Venus, Cybele. Thefe may be 
confidered as fo many allegorical perfonages, reprefenting either 
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the great divifions of nature, as the heaven, or upper hky,’ the 
air, the fea, the earth, the fybterraneous world; or elfe thofe 
operations and qualities, which have a more particular influence 
upon the animal world and upon fociety. Of this latter kind 
are the propagation of animals, tillage, handicrafts, war, the art 
of mufic, divination, hunting, and the palaftra. -The particu- 
lar divinities prefiding over each of thefe departments, need not 
be pointed out to the claffical reader. The only one liable to be 
miftaken is that of Juno, who has been thought by fome to re- 
prefent the earth : a falfe notion, founded, I apprehend, upon 
thefe verfes of Virgil : 


Tum pater omnipotens foecundis imbribus ether 
Conjugis in gremium lete defcendit—— 
Whereas Virgil feems here to have neither Jupiter nor Junoin 


his eye, but to have alluded to the more ancient fable of Oveav@s 
and Tn, as expreffed in a fragment of the CEdipus of Euripides: 





"Eom Oo 6 ctuvds eaves mAnpaysevO- 
"Oplcemecely et; yaiar AQgodirns taro. 
which Lucretius has alfo adopted; 


Poftremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos Pater Aether 
“In gremium Matris Terrai precipitavit. 


‘ According to Philo Judzus, Juno is not the goddefs; of the 
earth, but of the air: “Heavy dt ta atpa «4 70-@ve "“ADaisoy, ) DAso9, 
"Amorrawra —prboypaPors wxpidocay, Even the more minute parts 
had their appropriated gods, though of inferior rank and power, 
in proportion as the fubftance to which they were annexed was 
of a greater or le{s confequence in the vifible world. Rivers and 
brooks from the perpetuity of their ftream naturally excite worn- 
der: and that wonder foon begets an idea of divinity, .. But- the 
river from its fuperior magnitude being a more awful objeét was 
put under the tutelage ofa more important aod mafculine god ; . 
- whereas the brook, which: fuggeftedwnly pleafurable. ideas with- 
out any mixture of terror, was fuppofed to derive its origin from 
a tender female. Nymphs, that is, goddefles of inferior rank, 
were in like manner cealloned as inhabiting and: protecting trees, 
whofe apparent life was. naturally enough attributed to the power 
of an inherent deity.’ - 


The other parts of the ancient mythology, our author thinks, 
are either fome wonderful natural phenomena, or extraordinary 
hiftorical facts. Of the former kind the fable of the giants, 
the workfhop of Vulcan, the {wimming ifland of. Delos, are 
attributed to the effects of a volcano ; the.terrors of Tantalus, 
to. his fear of an earthquake, which had already defolated his 
territories. In this way, many of the ancient fables are in- 
genioufly accounted for; and the explanations, if not true, 
are probable and fagacious conjectures, One of the moft ftriking 
fables 
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fables which arofe.from an hiftorical fat, is that of the fhip 
Argo. Dr. Mufgrave thinks it highly improbable that the 
crew of a fmall veffel: fhould- have atchieved the exploits at- 
tributed to the Argonauts: or that the end propofed fhould 
be fo trifling. He thinks with Strabo the fleece alluded to 
the manner of collecting the gold wafhed down by the rivers ; 
and that each of the adventurers was probably the captain of a 
fhip, or of a-little fleet. His farther obfervations on Mr. 
Bryant are fo curious, that we fhall beg leave to infert them 
entire. 


¢ What Ihave already faid will fufficiently obviate one of the 
arcuments, with which Mr. Bryant has attempted to annihilate 
the hiftorical bafis of. this ftory. He.is right in faying that the 
crew of a little bilander could not, atchieve £5 many exploits ; de- 
feat armies, build cities, and leave feveral colonies behind them. 
This is a point given up by all attentive and critical enquirers, 
both ancient and modern, Nof is the conqueit of Peru by Pi- 
zarro, though effected with a mere handful of men, at all a fimi- 
lar cafe. Yetit is far from impoffible. that the mythologifts, to 
render the ftory more interefling and furprifing, may have dropped 
all mention of the viles anima, that conitiruted the bulk of the 
army. And this is the more probable, as we find the fame thing 
practifed'in refpect to Hercules, who is often reprefented as hav- 
ing atchieved by perfonal ftrength, what he only did at the head 
of | his troops. ‘Ivhus of the defeating the Minx, Euripides fays, 


"Os. tis Miwaics ware Ose warns poras 
Qxbass Dyxev dn srcvbepor Bacarew. 


whereas Diodorus exprefly tells us, that he was not the fingle 
ator in this‘exploit ; but accompanied by all the young men of 
Thebes. : 3 eid 

¢ Mr. Bryant ‘infi(ts ftrongly upon the contradictory accounts 
given by different authors of this expedition: which 1n his idea 
entirely deftroy the credit of the ftory. . But this furely is in- 
evitable in a matter which the poets, who firft recorded tt, col- 
leéted only frum report, and, where that was imperfect, fupplied 
the deficiency from: fancy and conjeéture.” Before ‘the particu- 
lars of Mr. Banks’s voyage round the world were communicated 
to the public, feveral different reports were circulated in refpect 
to the countries difcovered and vifited ; which reports, if fuffered. 
to go down to pofterity without contradiction, would have formed 
the bafis of fo many different hiftories. Yet | think. pofterity 
would have reafoned ill to have denied the exiftence of that gen- 
tleman, becaufe fome had infifted that he returned home by 
the north, and others by the fouth coaftof New Holland. And 
why might not the Greeks in like manner have full evidence of 
the exiftence of Jafon, Tiphys, Anczus and others; and that 
they failed upon.an expedition to Colchis, and returned ; with- 


out knowing exaétly the rivers which they failed down, or the 
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feas and countries which they traverfed ? The: one. might be a 
matter of public notoriety, but the other required accurate in; 
formation from the mouth of the adventurers themfelves. 

« But Mr. Bryant contends, that the Argo muft be a memo- 
rial of .the ark, becaufe it is faid by Eratofthenes to have been 
the firft thip ever built ; which he truly obferves to be inconfitt- 
ent with what the Greek poets and hiftorians have related of the 
ftill earlier voyages of Cadmus and Danaus, to mention no more: 
and from this inconfiftency he again infers, that they knew not 
the origin of their own traditions. But it fhould .be obferved, 
that the ancient writers are far from being unanimous in repre- 
fenting the Argo as the firft fhip ever built. Diodorus Siculus 
tells us, that it was the firft fhip that had ever been built of fo 
confiderable a fize ; and Pliny the naturalift, that it was the firit 
long fhip. If we only fuppofe, that the Argo was the firft fhip, 
of which ‘any memory or tradition had been preierved, that failed 
from Greece upon a diftant and hazardous expedition, we need 
not be furprifed, I think, to find, that in time it came to be 
confidered, in the popular mythology of Greece,’ as the firft fhip 
that was ever built. - 

‘ Mr. Bryant further fays, that the Argonautic . biftory muft 
have had its origin from fome country fouth of Greece, becaufe 
the confleilation Argo is nor vifible in. fo northern a latitude. 
But this argument [ apprehend is much more forcibly applied in 
another piace to combat the fuppofition of fir [aac Newton, that 
the fphere, 1s which the conitellation Argo had a. place, was 
conftructed by Chiron for the ufe of the Argonauts. To make 
it of any weight in the prefent queftion, Mr. Bryant fhould have 
fhewn, that the conftellation Argo was not vifible in any coun- 
try inhabited by Greeks, or where the language, and hiftory, and 
fables of Greece, were current. On the contrary, he allows him- 
felf, that ic was vifible in Rhodes, where Hipparchus is known 
to have made fome of his obfervations ; andin Cnidus, the birth- 
place and refidence of the famous aftronomer Eudoxus, whofe de- 
icription of the cceleftial phenomena Aratus is faid to have co- 
pied. This argument therefore being out of the way, I fee no 
reafon for attributing the groundwork of the ftory to any nation 
but the Grecians, who claim it. And this 1s further confirmed 
by the word Argo, which is evidently of Greek origin, being 
formed from the adjeCtive apyG, /wift, by the fame analogy as 
Topyw, Keraiw, Kaaricw, Apicw, and, | believe, fome other proper 
paines are from their kindred adjectives.’ 


The explanation of the jabours of Hercules concludes the 
firft Differtation ; and thefe, he thinks, are hiftorical fa&s 
miftaken or mifreprefented. Names, which were equivocal, 
have been a fruitful fource of error in every age; and they 
have added to the uncertainty of tradition, in conferring the 
honours of fucceflive chiefs on one fortunate hero. In thefe 
doubtful circumflances, we perhaps endeavour to explain a. 
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Rtory that had either no foundation, or one originating in ac- 
cident, propagated and increafed by credulity or fu erftition. 
We probably often err* in giving ftability to the ss of ig- 
morance, and an éxiftence to, the reveries of fancy. If a 
doubtful hiftory can be explained, from a probable interpre- 
tation of fable, or if a moral precept can be enforced, from 
the perfonifications of a heated imagination, we may attend 
to them with propriety; but: hiftory has been corrupted by 
the attempt; and, we fear, morality has gained little from 
the allegorical allufions. With thefe views, we cannot think 
that learning is advantageoufly employed in fuch preca- 
rious piri’ In the prefent work they are purfued with 
much candor and good fenfe; but the refult of our author’s 
labours, though they have been, in a great. degree, fuccefs- 
ful, has not materially added to our ftock of knowlege. | 
In the fecond Differtation, he endeavours to deteé& the errors, 
and to expofe the mifreprefentations of fir [fac Newton. 
When this great man had furpaffed his predeceffors and co- 
temporari¢s, in giving laws to the planetary fyftem,: and al- 
moft to confine the excentricity of the comet, he confoled 
them for this temporary fplendor, by the production of his 
Chronology. This work, though the object of much raillery 
and keen contention, is not, however, fully underftood ; 
though it has diminifhed the reputation of Newton, it would 
have conferred high credit on any other perfon. Sir Haac 
has attraéted the attention of. our author, by his fuggeftion 
that the Greeks, as well as other nations, from the trifling 
vanity of extending their hiftory. beyond the firft epochs of 
their neighbours, had falfified their chronology, and endea- 
voured to impofe on the world a fictitious feries of Olympian 
vitors. He has-alleged that forty Olympiads have at leat 
been interpolated ; and fupported the affertion with arguments 
apparently fatisfactory. It will, at once, ftrike the attentive 
reader, that the end by no means furnifhes a fufficient object 
for the attempt; in the annals of a ftate, 160 years are but an 
inconfiderable obje&, if a long feries of anceftors, and a re- 
mote antiquity, be worth claiming. ‘The Grecians, how- 
ever, either in comparing themfelves with their neighbours, 
or with each other, may have confidered it in a different view ; 
we have lately had reafon, from Mr. Richardfon’s Perfian re- 
fearches, to fufpegt the authenticity of many of their accounts, 
and this additional detection would add little to their difcredit, 
in the opinion of thofe who are already convinced of their ex- 
aggerations. It is indeed probable, that in the earlier pe- 
riods, no records were preferved by the Eleans ; for Corzbus 


was the firft whofe victory was recorded. It is immaterial 
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whethér this were in the 14th, as Scaliger fufpefted, or in 
the 28th Olympiad, according to Polybius; it will not re. 
move the difficulty, and perhaps, after all, it is not worth 2 
moment’s contention. Dr. Mufgrave combats fir Ifaac’s' ari 
guments with clearnefs and precifion; and, havitig fhewn that 
neither public or private pride could be gratified by the de- 
ceit, and that there were no fecure means of accomplifhing it, 
feems to conclude, with juftice, that no interpolation has 
been made. He has alfo obferved that Paufanias, and many 
others, have fpoken of the records as really exifting, and feens 
to have themfelves infpected them; at the fame time that ' the 
difficulties which thefe additional Olympiads have fuggefted to 
fir Ifaac, vanifh on a more attentive examination. 

This is a fhort view of the arguménts of our learned aa- 
thor ; they are not, however, always decifive. If it were an 
object of real importance, we might ftill ftart fome diffical- 
ties, and fuggeft our doubts; but the reader might be dif 
guifted by their prolixity, or weared by an uninterefting fub- 
je&t. We fhall therefore only add that our author’s language 
is pure, accurate, and perfpicuous: it is diftinguifhed by 
claffical elegance, and equally free from a fententious con- 
cifenefs, or the parade of a founding period. 





Antient Metaphyfics ; or, the Science of Univerfals. Containing 
| a further Examination of the Principles of Sir Lfaac Newten’s 
. Aftronomy. Vol. II. 4to. 18s. in Boards. Cadell. 


 MEtphylical writers, faid Voltaire, are like minuet dan- 
' cers; who being drefled to the greateft advantage, 
make a couple of bows, move through the room in the fineft 
attitudes, difplay all their graces, are in continual motion 
without advancing a ftep, and finifh at the identical point at 
which they fet out.” We fear this opinion may be applied to 
the author of the prefent volume; for, though, by pouring 
from one phial into another, he has made another mixture, 
yet he has by no means added to our knowlege of facts, or their 
explanation ; and, in a very few years, this laborious perform- 
ance will probably be ¢ as if it had never been.’ 

In the year 1779, Lord Monboddo, the author of the © Obfer- 
vations on the Origin and Progrefs of Language,’ publithed 
the firft volume of this extenfive performance. ~ It was noticed 
in our forty-eighth volume, with that refpe& which we thought 
due to his character and his learning. The fecond volume has 
now appeared, and completed the whole. It may be neceflary, 
however, before we give an account of this additional volume, - 
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to lay before our readers a Beneyl and comprehenfive view of 
his defign. 

Since philofophy was ewleciael by. experiment, the atten- 
tion has been generally directed to Effects; and philofo- 
phers, contented with the knowlege of their relations, and the 
influence which it. fuggefted, were, by no means, follicitous 
about a higher caufe. In this perhaps they ated wifely 
and properly, for the knowlege of fa&ts, which could alone 
contribute either to the fafety or convenience of mankind, 
was fufficient to engage their whole attention ; and it would 
have been mifapplied by abftraét fpeculations and abftrufe 
enquiries, that could not admit of any ufeful application. 
This conduét has not, however, been, entirely free from in- 
convenience. ‘Thofe, who. were converfant with material 
fubftances, foon loft fight of any other ; and as, in their pro- 
greflive feries of caufes and effects, they only advanced from 
one kind of matter to another, they were unwilling to believe 
that any other than a material caufe exifted. Thus the me- 
chanical philofophy gained that advantage to which it was 
from.its utility entitled; but, from the exclufive attention 
which was beftowed on it, and by no means its due, the mind 
was fettered and embarrafied. The doubt and uncertainty 
which attended all metaphyfical enquiries, foon led the more 
indolent philofophers into the fame path, and, as an immate- 
rial principle, was at firlt neglected, it foon became formally. 
excluded. Fhe whole univerfe was fuppofed to confift of matter 
alone, and even the human mind itfelf was only alucky arrange- 
ment, or an accidental organization. We mean not, in this re-, 
view, to pafs any final opinion on the conduct which has been 
juft ftated ; it is a fubject that we are not prepared to difcufs ; 
and our prefent aim is only to introduce the opinions of our au- 
thor.—Lord Monboddo’s enthufiafm for the Greek language is 
well known from his former work ; and the Greek philofophy 
has gained credit from its drefs, and from long habits of inti- 
mate acquaintance. In this philofophy, a principle, different 
from body, is the firft prime mover of the whole ; on that ac- 
count our author has feen with indignation, the innovations of 
the fafhionable fyftem, and perceived, with the keeneft appre- 
henfions, the danger to which his darling minp was fubjed. 
He has therefore endeavoured to revive the theifm of Plato 
and Ariitotle, to eftablith a principle which moves, in oppofi- 
tion to the body which is moved. It is this principle which he 
calls mind, and fuppofes it to exiit in every body, which is 
capehle of motion, srom its own efforts, whether thefe efforts 
are voluntary ornot. He has not defined his ideas of mind with 


precifion, when he {peaks of the lower orders of nature ; but’ 
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it is different from, and oppofed to body, and. perhaps may, 
without any danger of miftake, be better ftyled the moving or 
living principle. 

In the firft volume, Lord Monboddo announced his defign ; 
he gave a particular view of the nature and extent of metaphy- 
fics, with the general principles of the fcience. In this fe- 
cond volume he advances in the fcale, and treats of *‘ Man, 
God, and Nature.’. In the appendix to the firft volume, he 
criticifed with fome acutenefs, the philofophy of Newton. 
He purfues it in the prefent, fo that we fhall fhortly ftate the 
foundation of the difpute. 

He thinks Sir Ifaac Newton’s philofophy incomplete, as it. 
regards chiefly and almoft exclufively efeés. It is inaccurate ; 
for, when he rifes to the higher and more fublime philofophy, 
he expofes his own ignorance, and is fometimes erroneous and 
fometimes inconiiftent. In the Newtonian philofophy, the 
celeftial motions are compofed of projectile motion and gravi- 
tation; the latter is reprefented as mechanical, and we may 
add, that, in the amufing and elegant reveries of Mr. Buffon, 
the former is equally the confequence of materialimpulfe. Our 
author obferves, however, that all motion is from mind; and 
that gravitation is owing to the conftant agency of this pritici: 
ple. The continuance of motion from the vis infita, or, as Sir 
Ifaac calls it, the vis inertiz, chiefly refers to the impulfe by 
body, not to that by mind ; though the author is much inclined 
to reduce it under the dominion of his favourite. It will be at 
once confpicuous, that Sir Ifaac Newton’s credit is little in- 
jured by the attack. We ought to be grateful for the inform- 
ation which he has afforded; and our wonder and admiration 
is chiefly excited by his having done fo much—it 1 is unjuft to 
blame him for having done no more. 

Having now fettled our preliminaries, we fhall proceed to the 
fecond volume of this abftrufe work. In the firft book our au- 
thor confiders the diftin€tion between mind and body ; and en- 
ters into a pretty long detail of the properties of each. The at- 
tentive reader muft here expect to be again brought back to his 
dialectics, a fubjeé&t whofe form and drefs are equally difagree- 
able and uncouth.—In fpite, however, of fafhion; in fpite of 
cuftom, we mutt ftill recommend our younger friends to pay 
{ome attention to this defpifed and neglected mittrefs of their 
anceftors, on whom all the attention which veneration could 
diétate, all the enthufiafm which paffion could infpire, were, 
for ages, lavifhed. It is to this neglect, to this contempt, that 
all the crudities of fcience which continually difguft us are 
owing. Authors attempt to reafon, without knowing the prin- 
ciples of reafoning; they employ the underftanding without rules 
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to correé& its excentricities. Mind is denominated by our au- 
thor, a fubftance in oppofition to accident : it is alone active, 
‘not extended, figured, or divifible. It exifts in {fpace, which 
is not extended, or capable of being meafured, but merely a 
‘privation, in the language of-Ariftotle; the idea of which, if 
it be poffible to form any, muft arife from continued ab- 
Ttraétions. His lordfhip alfo endeavours to prove, that body 
‘cannot move itfelf, from its want of intelligence ; if the mov- 
ers be infinitely multiplied, yet there muft at laft be an intelli- 
gent agent, from which the whole originates. In the next 
chapter, he attempts to give an idea of an immaterial prin- 
ciple by repeated abftractions, as the geometer forms an idea 
of a point without parts, of a line without breadth, or a 
furface without thicknefs. But, in this view, he is evidently 
miftaken ; for the idea of the geometer is only corrected, if 
not originally formed, from the imperfeétion of his vifion. 
He draws a line in which he can perceive no parts, and this 
entirely equals the idea which the definition had limited. But 
this is little to our purpofe. Our author contends, with more 
juftice, that the mind muft be immaterial ; and he has con- 
trived very nicely to exclude. all objeétions or doubts, refpect- 
ing the action of mind en body, by afferting, that it atts on 
the moft intimate and minute particles of body, and not on 
the furface only, as one material fubftance acts on another, 
In this refpe& it entirely refembles the ether of Sir Ifaac 
Newton. 

The fecond book treats of the variety of mind; but this 
muft be endlefs, as the variety of different motions is infinite. 
The chief pleafure which the human mind is capable of receiv- 
ing, arifes from beauty. ‘This, he thinks, is almoft felf-evi- 
dent in the fine arts ; but, like a true Ariftotelian, contends 
that the pleafure which arifes from the contemplation of a vir- 
tuous action, is derived from the fame fource. We hall give 
his fentiments on the fubje& at large. 

‘ The laft of the three [ mentioned is virtue, concerning the 
foundation of which there has been much difpute in later times : 
but I hold to the philofophy of Ariftotle, who has placed it in 
beauty. And, firft, let us confider, what it is that gives us de- 
light in the contemplation of virtue ; and, next, let us confider, 
what moves us to the practice of virtue ? 

‘ We contemplate virtue either in others or ourfelves. Let 
us firft examine for what reafon we admire it in others: and I 
fay it is merely for the beauty of it, for the fame reafon that we 
admire a fine picture, or a fine ftatue ; and, indeed, the chief. 
beauty of either of thefe is the expreffion of a noble and virtuous 
mind. If we approve of a virtuous action, merely becaufe it 
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the praife that is due to virtue. But, fay fome, it is benevolence 
that makes virtue amiable and praife-worthy. To this I anfwer, 
imo, That there are many virtuous actions which we admire 
highly, but which have no relation to the good of others; fuch 
are the actions that a man performs from the fenfe of the dignity 
of his own character, and of human nature. This fenfe would 
influence the aétions of a man living in a defart ifland, and 
would make him virtuous, without the leaft intercourfe with any 
of his f{pecies. And, even in the middle of fociety, there are 
many things we do, merely from that fenfe, without any regard 
to what is called the intereft of ourfelves or of others. And, 
2do, I fay, that a benevolent action is applauded by a true judge 
of life and manners, not merely becaufe it is benevolent, that 
is, intended for the good of others, but becaufe the object of 
that benevolence is a proper object, and becaufe, confidered with 
all its circumftances, it has that fitnefs and propriety which is 
effential to virtue: for virtue has its numbers, meafures, and 
proportions, as well as outward forms; and what is beauty, but 
number, meafure, and proportion? Benevolence, therefore, 
itfelf, we admire only for its beauty. 

‘ If, therefore, we admire virtue in others for its beauty, for 
what other reafon fhould we admire it in ourfelves? If we only 
efteem it, becaufe it promotes our intereit in the world, and in- 
creafes our eftate and reputation, we certainly are not virtuous or 
noble minded.—And thus it appears, that it is the beauty of 
virtue, which makes us approve of it etther in ourfelves or 
others. 

¢ If fuch be virtue in contemplation, why fhould it be differ- 
ent in practice ? Ought we not to perform a virtuous action for 
the fame reafon that we approve of it both in ourfelves and 
others ? If no reafon can be affigned for fuch a difference be 
twixt judgment and conduct, then we muft admit, that, if our 
motive to any action be no other than to acquire eftate, title, or 
public applaufe, the action is not virtuous: or, ifit proceed from 
the moft difinterefted benevolence, yet, if it has not that fitnefs 
and propriety, which alone can make it beautiful, it is not a vir- 
tuous action ; for I can conceive actions perfectly difinterefted, 
proceeding from natural affection, from a certain inftinétive love 
which we may have for the perfons that we are accuftomed to live 
with, or from a general good-will to our kind, which are not 
virtuous, becaufe they are not performed with that confideration 
and reflection which virtue requires, but from a kind of inftinc- 
tive impulfe, fuch as makes brutes perform the fame actions : 
for the brutes are as fond of their offspring as we are; they have 
a love for their kind, which makes them herd with animals of 
their own fpecies rather than with any, other; and they have 
private friendfhips, too, which they contract from living toge- 
ther. Such actions, therefore, belong to the animal, not to the 
intellectual nature. And I fay the fame of an aétion proceeding 
from the paflion of pity, by which we are affected, fometimes to 
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a very great degree, by the fufferings of our fellow creatures} 
and in a leffer degree, by the fufterings of any of the animal race. 
But no virtue is paffion: and pity is paffion arifing from a natu- 
rab inftintive affection, by which we are connected with our kind, 
and in fome degree with the whole animal race; and accordingly 
it operates inftantly, without any reflex act of the judgment ap- 
proving of it. And we fee fomething like it among the brutes, 
for they appear difturbed when any of their f{pecies exprefs pain 
by their cries. —In fhort, I hold that no aétion can be virtuous, 
unlefs the mind confider of it before it is done, and approve of it, 
as becoming, handfome, and beautiful. There muft, therefore, 
be a choice in all fuch a¢tions, and a preference given to them, 
which, by Ariftotle anc other Greek philofophers, is called 
geocsgeoss, and is held by them to be eflential to virtue: fo that 
whatever is done without choice or deliberation, though proceed- 
ing from the kinde{t and beft affections, belongs not to the intel- 
le€tual nature, but tothe animal; and therefore it is not virtue. 
To make virtue of any affeétwon, there mutt be an apprehenfion of 
merit and well-deferving if the object of the affection. In pity, 
for example, if we know nothing of the perfon, whether he be 
well or ill-deferving, it is no more, as I have faid, than a mere 
animal feeling ; and it 1s only the apprehenfion of fome worth in 
the perfon that makes it a virtuous feeling: for proof of which, 
jet us fuppofe that we know the perfon to be worthlefs, we have 
no longer that feeling for him which deferves the name of 
pity, if we fuppofe pity to be an affection of the rational nature ; 
and though the fight ot him in pain may be offenfive to our ani- 
mal nature, yet our reafon, fo far from being diflatisfied with 
his fufferings, which it would be, if he were really an object of 
pity, wil] rather approve of them, and even rejoice in them, if 
he be a great criminal: - or, though he fhould not be a criminal, 
but of a mean contemptible charaéter, we will rather defpife him 
than pity his misfortunes. Of this Plutarch has given us a fine 
example, in his Life of Paulus Emilius, the conqueror of Mace- 
don. He tells us that, when Perieus, the laft King of that coun- 
try, was brought a prifoner into the prefence of Paulus, he be- 
haved with fuch abje& fubmifiion, even proftrating himfelf before 


him, that, Plutarch fays, he deprived himfelf of the laft confola- 
tion of the unfortunate, that of being pitied.’ 3 


In the next book our author confiders the feveral minds of 
man, as diftinét fubitances ; for, as we have before hinted, 
this principle may be indefinitely varied, and is only limited 
by the variety of motions. ‘That there are two principles in 
man, the intelle¢tual and the animal, or what may be ftyled 
the foul and the life, he thinks is evident from the Opera‘ions 
being diftinét; for active beings are only known by their 
operations. Thefe principles are no lefs diitin& in their nature 
than in their exiftence : the one is not an improvement of the 
other, and neither are an improvement. of the vegetable life. 
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The intellectual principle is fimple and uncompounded, capa- 
ble of exertions, but flow in its evolution and operations. 

The fourth book treats of the origin of our ideas, and the 
feveral properties of the mind. In this part of his fubje@t, our 
author is difgufted with the opinion of thofe metaphyficians, 
who attribute them only to fenfible objeéts. His divinity is 
degraded, at being fuppofed to ftoop fo low for her materials, 


_ The ideas of the mind he fuppofes to be original and underiv- 


ed; and that thofe of fubftance, matter and form, caufe and 
effect, are of this kind. That the idea of fubftance, and con- 
fequently matter in general, is abftract muft be evident, not- 
withftanding the objections of our author; but, if he contend, 
that any one can have the idea of form, fimply confidered, we 
fhould fufpe& that he has not yet underftood the meaning of 
the term.—The f{mell of a rofe, the colours of a tulip, are 
forms which we can readily conceive, and again recollect ; 
but the idea of form itfelf, if it can exift, is but ‘ the thadow 
of a fhade,’ a fleeting abftra&, from that very general ab- 
itracted idea of fubftance. He purfues, however, his opinion, 
and endeavours to fupport it by a variety of arguments. We 
could with.fully to purfue him in this tract, for we are con- 
vinced that the dottrine of innate ideas is totally contradicted, 
by every fact which an attention 'to the mental phyfiology will 
fuggeft. It originated in ages of darknefs and ignorance ; and 
is fupported only by the fplendor of a few names, which, ‘in 
the opinion of oie philofophers, could make ignorance itielf 
refpectable. 

Our author goes on to diftinguifh the feveral kinds of life : 
and here we meet with the fubject ftated with accuracy 2nd at; 
tention, and purfued-with the intelligence of a real obferver. 
The author has acknowleged his obligation to Drs. Black and 
Hope ;_ and here we probably meet with their obfervations.» 


‘I will begin with diftinguifhing the elemental mind from the 
vegetable : and there is one diftinétion, which 1 have already 
obferved, taken from the bodies that are moved’; namely, that 
the elemental, or unorganized bodies, are much more fimple and 
Jefs artificial in their ftru€ture than the vegetable.— Another dif- 
ference is from the nature of their motion, which, like the body 
moved, is much more fimple and ‘uniform in the body unorgan- 
ized than in the body organized. And there is another remark- 
able difference in the motion, that the body unorganized is‘moved 
altogether, and not one part before another or without another ¢ 
whereas, the ‘vegetable and animal having organs and veffels, 
there is motion in them, when there is none in the reft of the 
body ; and it is by their means that the other parts of the body 
are moved, 
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¢ Another very material difference is, with refpect to the pro~ 
duction and the growth of the two kinds of bodies. The unor~ 
ganized body is produced at firft by particles of matter, homoge= 
neous, no doubt, in many refpects, though in fome particular 
they may be of different kinds, coming together by a certain fym- 
pathy, and cohering, fo as to fotm one mafs, to which, accord- 
ing to their different natures, we give different names, fuch aS 
gold, filver, iron, &c. And the growth of thefe bodies is, by 
accretion, or appofition, from without, of certain particles of the 
fame kind. -- On the other hand, the vegetable is produced from 
feeds, and in a way of generation, which has been difcovered to 
be very analogous to the generation df animals; and its growth 
and nutrition is not by accretion or external appofition of parts, 
but by nourifhment, which it receives from the earth by the 
means of certain organs, which convey it into the inward parts of 
the plant, where it is digeited, affimilated, and diftributed all 
over the body. Hence comes the growth of the plant, its foli- 
age, flowers, fruit, and feed. 

¢ The laft difference I fhall obferve, is from the final caufe, 
which ought never to be out of the view of the philofopher : as 
the vegetable is of a nature much more exeellent than any unor- 
ganized body, and as it is a law of nature, that what is lefs ex- 
cellent is produced for the fake of that which is more fo, the un- 
organized body, being lefs excellent than the vegetable, is in- 
tended for the fake of it. And, accordingly, the earth, the air, 
the water, the fire, fa]ts, and all other mineral fubftances, ferve 
for the produdtion of vegetables, _ | 

‘ As the fcale of life rifes higher, the difficulty of diftinguifh- 
ing the feveral principles of vitality increafes. It is, therefore, 
more difficult to diftinguith the vegetable from the animal life, 
than the vegetable from the elemental: and the fimilarity has of 
Jate been difcovered to be fo great, that fome, as I have obferved, 
are inclined to think, that the difference is only in degree, fuch 
as they fuppofe the difference betwixt the animal and intelleétual 
life to be ;_ and that the vegetable has even fenfation. 

* It was fenfation which the antients made the chara¢teriftical 
difference betwixt the animal and the vegetable: and they were 
certainly fo far in the right, that whatever is fenfitive is an 
animal. But why has the animal fenfes, and not the vegetable ? 
This leads to the final caufe of the diftinction, which no genuine 
philofopher will ever have out of his view ; and the general prin- 
ciple, from which ] imagine all the differences betwixt the vege- 
table and animal may be deduced, is this, that the vegetable is 
fixed to a certain fpot from which it draws its nourifhment ; 
whereas the animal is locomotive, and has its nourifhment to 
feek, fometimes in places very diftant. This makes fenfes neceflary 
to the animal, which would beentirely ufelefs to the vegetable; 
for the animal being obliged to go about ini fearch of his food, it 
requires that correfpondence with external things — _ 
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fenfes furnifh. and by which it is enabled both to find out its 
food, and to defend itfelf from the dangers which threaten a being 
that goes about, much more than one that is fixed to a certain 
place.—In hort, it is by the information of the fenfes that an 
animal is enabled both to preferve the individual and continue 
the kind. 

‘ If the animal has fenfes, it follows of neceflary confequence, 
that he muft have likewife the feeling of pleafure and pain : for it 
is impofhible to concerve that a creature fhould have the fenfe of 
touch, which may be faid to be an univerfal fenfe common to all 
animals, or of tafte, without feeling pleafure or pain ; nor indeed 
would thefe fenfes anfwer the purpofe for which they are given, 
if they did not inform the animal, in that way, of what was ufe- 
ful or not ufeful. 

‘ Further, if he has the feeling of pleafure and pain, he muft 
likewife have appetites and defires, by which he feeks the one 
and avoids the other. Thofe, therefore, who maintain that the 
plant has fenfation, muft alfo maintain that it has both pleafure 
and pain, and likewife appetites and defires. 

‘ Thofe, who philofophife only by faéts and experiments, will 
hardly believe what they cannot fee with their eyes or perceive 
with fome other of their fenfes. They will not, therefore, be 
convinced by this reafoning a priori and from final caufes, that 
the vegetable has not fenfation and a feeling of pleafure and pain. 
But, luckily for thefe philofophers, there is an experiment, 
which, if they pleafe, they may make upon their own bodies, 
and which will convince them that the fenfitive neture in them is 
quite diftin& from the vegetable ; for, if they cut the nerves of 
any member of their body, they sill immediately perceive that 
they have no fenfation in that member below where the nerves 
are cut, and yet the vegetable part there, if the artery be not 
cut, and if the blood continue to circulate, will remain entire and 
uncorrupted, : 

« As the vegetable part of the creation is intended for the fake 
of the animal, it is therefore more abundant, and is propagated 
in more different ways: for almoft all animals are propagat- 
ed only by feed in the common ways of generation ; whereas the 
vegetable is not only propagated in that way, but by flips, grafts, 
laying, fuckers from the root, and even by cuttings, in which 
Jaft way it is now difcovered that all plants, with {ufficient care 
and attention, may be propagated. 

‘ And from hence refults a remarkable difference betwixt the 
animal and the vegetable ; namely, that the vegetable life appears 
to be in every part of the vegetable, whereas the fenfitive life has 
a particular feat, which is the brain, in all animals that have 
brain ; fo that the communication with that feat being cut off, by 
the cutting of the nerves, which all proceed from the brain, there 
is, as Lhave faid, an end of the fenfitive life in the animal. 
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‘ Further, as the fenfitive life is more. excellent than the vegeta- 
tive, fo the latter, according to the order of nature, is made fub- 
feryient to the former. And this accounts for a remarkable differ- 
ence betwixt the vegetable, when itis by itfelf, as it is in the plant, 
and when it is joined with the fenfitive life, as it is in the animal : 
for, in the plant, the fap by which it is nourifhed only afcends 
and defcends, but does not circulate asthe blood does in animals ; 
nor has it one common fountain or refervoir, where it is thrown 
out, and again taken in ; for that was not neceflary for the oeco- 
nomy of the plant: whereas, for the fupport of the body of the 
animal, fo much more artificially organized than the plant, and 


for enabling the organs to perform the feveral functions, it was 


neceffary that there fhould be a circulation of the blood, a dittri- 
bution of it to every part, and a fecretion from it of many differ- 
ent juices, of which the vegetable has no need. 

¢ Another remarkable ditterence is, that, as the animal is an 
emancipated fon of of the earth (as he is called by fome philofopher, 
whofe name I have forgot), and goes from place to place, he has 
members adapted to that progreflive motion, by which he moves 
not only on the earth, but inthe water and the air. And he has 
-alfo a certain impulfe,of his mind, called in Greek éguen,: and, in 
Englith, /pontaneiiy, by which he is excited to that motion ; 
whereas the vegetable, being fixed to a certain place, has 
neither. 

_.* The laft obfervation ¥ thall make upon this fubject is, that, 
as there is no gap in nature, the vegetable life comes fo near to 
the animal, that there are animals which partake fo much of the 
vegetable, as to be denominated by both. names,. and called zoo- 
phytes, fuch as polypufes and corals, and -feveral others that 
have been of late difcovered and curioufly examined. In them the 
ufe of that great principle, which I have laid down as a diftin- 
guifhing characteriftic of the animal from the vegetable, is well 
exemplified ; for, as animals are more or lefs locomotive, fo they 
have more or lefs the ufe of fenfes. _Thofe animals, who, like 
the vegetable, are fixed to one place, and only move themfelves 
in that place in order to take in their nourifhment, have very few 
fenfes, perhaps only one, viz. the touch, without which they 
could not be an animal at all.’ 


We have followed our refpectable author at fome length, 
left the unpromifing title of his work fhould deter the genera- 
lity of readers from opening it. It is needlefs to add, that it 
is written in an elegant ftyle, with much learning, and 
an extenfive acquaintance with the Grecian philofophy.. We 
fhall purfue the fubject in our next Number. 


- [To be continued. | 
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The Nineteen Tragedies and Fragments of Euripides. Tranflated 
by Michael Wodbull, Efq. 4 vols. 8v0. 11. 4s. in Boards, 
Payne and Son. 


yX the preface to this tranflation we have a fhort account of 

the life of Euripides, and are informed, that, according to 
fome authors, he compofed feventy-five, and according to others, 
ninety-two plays. At prefent only nineteen plays and a few 
fragments remain. It is needlefs to obferve that he was the 
friend of Socrates, and that the fage obtained the credit of 
having contributed to the fublime and moral obfervations 
with which fome of thefe:performances abound. ‘Though Eu- 
ripides, in fpirit and force, is inferior to Efchylus ; in judgment, 
and poflibly fancy, to Sophocles ; yet, from his adhering more 
clofely to the fimplicity of nature, from his addrefies to the 
human heart, and uniting philofophy with poetry, he is ge- 
nerally fuppofed to have carried the Grecian drama to its 
higheft perfection. Notwithftanding his great merit, we can- 
not fubfcribe to the indifctiminate encomiums fo frequently 
lavifhed on him by his claflical admirers. ‘There is a fecret 
charm in the dead languages, as well as in obfolete Englith, 
that fafcinates readers of a certain ftamp, and no lefs enchants 
the deep feholar in the one, than the antiquary in the other; 
and the plain Englifh reader is much furprifed when thefe 
performances are reduced to modern language, to perceive 
them fall infinitely fhort of his expectations.. The fame ex- 
cufe may indeed hold good for both (though we are aware 
they fpurn at a vindication.) The difcovery of latent beau- 
ties, unknown to the generality of mankind, gives fuch 
a fort of confcious fuperiority over them. Being thus 
felf-convinced of their more exquifite fagacity, fancy heightens 
the delufion, and beitows a brighter colouring on the objeés 
they admire, than properly belongs to them. Some allowances, 
however, muft be made for the vernacular elegancies of the 
claflic writers, which the learned only can relifh, and which 
can feldom be preferyed in a tranflation. A want of thefe 
elegancies, and the fpirit and pathos which diftinguifh the ori- 
ginal, we too often experience in the prefent performance. 
The author, like iome laborious copyift of a celebrated paint- 
ing, preferves the proportions and different figures with great 
exainefs, but the colouring and expreffion is but faintly imi- 
tated, and mocks his induitry. 

Some of the principal faults that ftrike us in thefe tragedies 
are the following: the’ introductory foliloquies with which 
thefe plays commence, almoft without exception, either of 
fome ‘god, or principal charaéter in the drama, art inarti- 
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ficial, tirefome, and difgufting. Great improprieties are often 
ufed to preferve the unity of time and place; and even that 
boafted excellence of the Greek theatre is frequently violated ; 
fometimes the fame play is deficient in both refpe&ts. We refer 
the reader particularly to Alceftis, Hippolitus, Rhefus, Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, and the Suppliants. The Chorus, perpetual 
witnefles of what is tranfacting, generally without attempting 
to affift or prevent the defigns formed in their hearing, is un- 
natural and abfurd. It has been vindicated on account of 
the excellent fentiments, and poetical imagery, contained 
in it, and the fine effect which the mufic, that fometimes ac- 
companied it, muft have had on the audience. We acknow- 
lege that the Grecian Chorus is often replete with thofe beau- 
ties; but if the excellence of the drama confifts in reprefenting 
life and manners, they are certainly beauties improperly placed. 
The fame objection holds good againft the mufic ; it undoubt- 
edly has the fame degree of merit as our operas have, but they 
are both equally unnatural. The beft vindication we can al- 
lege in favour of the Chorus ts, that when intimately united 
with the a¢tion (which is but feldom the cafe) and when that 
is for a while fufpended, it keeps our attention alive, and pre- 
pares us for what is to follow. This is an advantage it pre- 
ferves over our mode of reprefentation, where, between the 
acts, curiofity often languifhes, and our feelings are blunted 
by the contemplation of other objets. We fhall however dif- 
cufs this point, on which fo much has been faid, no farther, 
but proceed to point out fome other defects, as well as beau- 
ties, in a curfory review of thefe feveral performances. __ 

The firft if the lift (for the tranflator has not arranged them 
chronologically, but in the manner they have been placed in 
the old editions) is Hecuba. In this play the fituations are 
affecting: the character of Polyxena is drawn with a mafterly 
hand ; a d.gnified fpirit, fuch as became the daughter of 
Priam, mingled with female foftnefs, is well preferved, and 
the account of her death highly interefting. Hecuba has the 
fame, or poflibly a greater degree of merit: poffeffed ef a foul 
which, though broken with calamity, yet ftruggles againft ad- 
verfity, fhe occafionally yields to all the agonies of grief, but 
at times refumes her wonted dignity, and rouzes her mind to 
thoughts of vengeance and retribution. We have formerly 
feen a tragedy formed on the plan of this play, but have for- 
got the author’s name, and, as. far as we recolleét, believe it 
to be of inferior merit. But it is a fubje& well adapted 
for theatrical reprefentation. 

We cannot fay fo much in favour of Oreftes. A fpirit of 
injuftice, fraud, or violence, aétuates almoft every es 
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and yet, by the interpofition of Apollo, not much to his credit, 
it concludes happily. There is fomething likewife comic and 
ludicrous in it: a Phrygian captive is introduced for little or 
no other reafon, that we can perceive, but to caft a ridicule on 
his countrymen by the timidity of his behaviour, and flatter 
the Athenians with an idea of their fuperior courage. 

The next play, called the Phoenician Damfels, is of a dif- 
ferent nature. It gives an account of vzrious calamities at- 
tending the unfortunate houfe of Laius; is full of charaéters, 
and abounds with juft and mioral obfervations. In fome parts 
it refembles the Seven Chiefs before Thebes, of Efchylus. He 
indeed often tries the Ulyflean bow with that father of tragedy ; 
but though he generally manages it with more grace, he fel- 
dom bends it with equal force. 

The celebrated tragedy of Medea, which follows, has,many 
faults. The greateft feems to be that of the Chorus of Co- 
rinthian women. They hear her firmly refolve to deftroy her 
children ; but, inftead of taking any meafures to prevent it, as 
they might have done, content themielves with exprefling their 
deteftation, and invoking the god’s affiftance. Its beauties, 
however, greatly overbalance its defeéts. The artful, vin- 
dictive fpirit, and frenzy of Medea, are exhibited in the moft 
glowing colours; and we refer thofe readers who cannot enter 
into the beauty of the original to Glover’s play of this name, 
which is written with purity and elegance, after the Greek mo- 
del, and will give them a juftidea of its merit. 

In Hippolitus we find fome bitter reflections againft the 1a- 
dies, which, with many others {cattered through feveral of his 
plays, probably gained Euripides the name of the woman- 
hater. We think it rather an unjuft title, asin fome others, 
great eulogiums are beftowed on the fair fex, and feveral very 
amiable female characters exhibited. The following fpeech of 
Hippolitus, enraged at his ftep-mother’s inceftuous paffion, is 
fpirited and nervous, and no unfavourable fpecimen of the 

 tranflation. 


‘ Hip. By a fair femblance to deceive the world, 
Wherefore, O Jove, beneath the folar beams 
That evil, woman, didii thou cauie to dwe!l ? 
For if it was thy will the human race 
Should multiply, this ought not by fuch means 
To be effedted : better in thy fane 
Each votary, on prefenting brafs or fteel, 

Or maffive ingots of refplendent gold ; 
Proportioned to his offering, might: from thee, 
- Obtain a race of fons, and under roots 
Which genuine freedom vifits, unannoy’d 
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By: women live. . But to.receivethis wortt . 
Of evils, now no fooner are our doors 
‘Thrown open, than the riches of our houfe 
We utterly exhauft. How great a peft | 
Is woman, this one‘circumftance difplays ; 
The very father who begdt and nurtur’d, 
A plenteous dower advancing, fends hef forth, 
That of fuch loath’d incumbrance he may. rid: 
His manfions: but the/haplefs youth who takes 
This noxious inmate to his, bed, exults.: 
While he caparifons a worthlefs image, 
Tn- gorgeous ornaments and tiffued vetts 
‘Squandering his fubftance. With fome noble race 
He who by wedlock a connection forms, 
Is bound by harfh necefliay to keep 
The loathfome confort ; if perchance he gain 
One who is virtuous fprung from worthleis fires, 
He by the good compenfates for the ills 
Attending fuch an union: Happier he, 
Unvex’d by thefe embarraflments, whofe bride 
Inactive thro’ fimplicity, and mild, 
‘To his abode is like a ftatue fix’d. 
Alb female wifdom doth my foul abhor; 
Never may the afpiring dame, .who grafps. 
At knowing more than to her {ex belongs, ..... 
Enter my houfe : for in the fubtle breaft _ 
Are deeper ftratagems by Venus fown : 
But fhe whofe reafon is too weak to frame | 
A plot, from amorous frailties Hives fecure. — - 
No female fervant ever fhould attend 
The married dame, fhe rather ought to dwell - 
Among wild.beafts, whovare by nature mute, 
Left the thould {peak to any, or receive 
_ Their anfwers.. But the wicked now devife 
Mifchief in fecret chambers, while abroad , 
Their confidants promote it: thus, vile wretch, 
In privacy you came, with me to form 
An impious treaty for furrendering up 
My royal father’s unpolluted bed. 
Soon from fuch horrors in the limpid {pring 
My ears will I make pure: how could [ rufh 
Into the crime itfelf, when having heard © 
Only the name made mention: of, I feel 
As though | fome defilement thence had caught ? 
Bafe woman, know ’tis my religion faves 
Your forfeit life, for by a folemn oath, 
If to the gods I had not unawares 
Engag’d myfelf, I ne’er would have refrain’d 
From {tating thefe tranfactions'to my fire ; 
But now while Thefeus in a foreign land. 
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; Continues, hence will I depart, and kee 

- The ftrifteft filence. But I foon fhall fee, 
When with my injur’d father I return, 
How you and your perfidious queen will dare 
To meet his eyes, then fully fhall ] know 
Your impudence, of which I now have made 
This firtt eflay. Perdition feize you both: 
For with unfatiated abhorrence, {till 
*Gainft woman will I fpeak, tho’ fome object 
To my repeating always the fame charge: 
For they are ever uniformly wicked : 
Let any one then prove the female fex 
Poffeft of chaftity, or fuffer me, 
As heretofore, ayainft them to inveigh.’ 


Smith’s Phedra and Hippolitus is taken from this play; 
in which, though fublimity often degenerates into bombaft, 
and we are fometimes tired with the redundancy and freguent 
repetitions of claflical imagery and allufions, we find a har- 
mony of language, a grandeur of fentiment and dition not 

often to be met with. 

The fecond vclume opens with Alceftis, in which there are 
many pathetic pafages. ‘The method Hercules takes of re- 
itoring her to her hufband after fhe was dead, 





‘ By turioutly encountering the ftern king 
| Of difembodied ghotts,’ 





feems fomewhat extraordinary to the modern reader. Hercules 
indeed is a very peculiar character ; he is reprefented quite as 
the jolly fellow, and advifes Admetus’ fervant to live merrily, 
to induige in wine and women, and!’ not think of to-morrow. 
Several paflages of this comic kind frequently occur in Eu- 
ripides’ plays. Probably they had a very different effect in 
thofe days, from what they would have at prefent. The wild 
romantic exploits of the Grecian demigods and heroes, if not 
always credited by their countrymen, might excite the admi- 
ration, ahd amufe the fancy; while their familiar converfe im- 
prefied their imagined characters more forcibly on the mind. 
The tragedy of Andromache has confiderable merit. Her 
chara&ter is excellently well drawn, and the fcene between her 
and Herniione well fupported. From this play Phillips took 
* his Diftreft Mother. But as in Euripides the widow of Hector 
is diftreft for fear Moloffus, her fon by Pyrrhus, fhould be 
‘ flaughtered by his enemies, he judicioufly fubititutes Aftyanax 
in his ftead ; by which means he raifes her character, and in- 
terefts us more deeply in her favour. 
In the Suppliants we have a variety of characters well dif- 
criminated, labouring under different kinds of calamity for 
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their friends ‘and relations flain at the fiege of Thebes.. The 
magnanimity of Thefeus is particularly well preferved.— 
From this play Beaumont and Fletcher feem to have taken 
fome of the firft part of the Two Noble Kinfmen. 

Iphigenia in Aulis opens in a much more natural manner 
than any play we have confidered. It contains many excel- 
lent paflages: probably the quarrel, and fubfequent reconci- 
liation of Agamemnon and Menelaus, which has been com- 
pared to that between Brutus and Caflius in Shakfpeare, is 
the moft brilliant. 

Iphigenia in Tauris, which follows, has been greatly and 
defervedly admired. We have an excellent tranflation of it 
by Me. Weft, and the prefent is a very refpectable one. 

The third volume begins with the tragedy of Rhefus. The 
plot (if it deferves the name) is taken from the tenth book of 
Homer’s Iliad. There is no fkill difplayed in its condué, 
and nothing interefting in the characters. Some critics have 
fufpected that this play was not written by Euripides, and the 
fuppofition does no injuftice to his memory. 

The tragedy called the Trojan Captives opens with a very 
extraordinary reconciliation between Neptune and Minerva, 
by the former’s giving up the caufe of the Trojans, though 
he is reprefented through the whole Iliad as their moft irre- 
concileable enemy. It has, notwithftanding, many ftriking 
paflages. Caffandra is well fupported ; and the lamentations 
of Hecuba and Andromache are natural, charaéteriftic, and 
affecting. Phillips is indebted to this play for many of his 
moft pathetic {peeches in the Diftreft Mother. 


We cannot fpeak very highly in favour of the Bacchana- ° 


lians. Pentheus is ftruck with frenzy by Bacchus, and torn 
in pieces ky his mother, and other females, for endeavouring 
to prevent their celebrating his orgies. It appears, however, 
that the mother and her companions were infpired by the 
fame god with equal frenzy, and miftook him for a lion. On 
the return of her reafon, fhe bitterly complains of the ufage 
fhe had met with from Bacchus; laments her fon’s fate; and 
refolves to banifh herfelf for ever from her native kingdom. 
‘ And thus,’ according to the tranflation, ‘ doth this import- 
ant bufinefs end.’ There certainly appears no great juftice 
in the proceedings of this deity; and if Pentheus’ repre- 
fentation of the condué of thofe ladies was a true one, and 
which, from what appears of them, we are by no means dif- 
pofed to controvert—he certainly met with very undeferved 
treatment. . i. 

¢ Having awhile been abfent from the realm, 


On my return I hear, that by frefh evils 
: This 
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This city is infefted, and their homes 
Our women have deferted, on pretence 
That they in myftic orgies are engaged ; 
On the umbrageous hills they chaunt the praife 
Of this new god, whoe’er he be, this Bacchus ; 
Him in their dances they revere, and place 
Amid their ranks huge goblets fraught with wine : 
Some fly to pathlefs deferts, where they meet 
Their paramours, while they in outward fhew 
Are Mznades by holy rites engrofs’d, 
Yet Venus more than Bacchus they revere.’ 


We believe Socrates had no hand in this performance. 

The Cyclops, in which Sflenus, a votary of Bacchus, 
makes a confpicuous figure, is taken from the ninth book 
of the Odyfley ; even the pun, poor as it is, On stis, mo-man, 
is preferved. Notwithftanding the tragical event which hap- 
pens to Polyphemus and two of phere anne we can- 
not but fuppofe that it was merely inten€ed to excite laughter ; 
and, as a {pecimen of the humour with which it abounds, we 
fhall prefent our readers with part of a Cyclopean drinking 
fcene, as a literary curiofity. 


© Polypheme. Shall we ow i here? What think’ft thou, O Si* 
lenus ! 
Silenus. With all my heart. What need, for our caroufals, 
Of a more numerous company ? : 
Pol. The ground 
Beneath our feet, a flowery turf adorns. 
Si]. O how delightful ’tis to drink, and bafk 
Here in the funfhine: on this graffy couch 
Befide me take your feat. 


Poly. Why doft thou place 
The cup behind my elbow. 
Sil. Left fome ftranger 


Should come and fnatch the precious boon away. 

Poly. Thou mean’ft to tope clandeftinely : between us 
Here let it ftand.—O ftranger, by what name 
Say fhall I call thee ? 

Ulyffes. No man is my name. 
But for what favour fhall I praife your kindnefs. 

Poly. Thee laft of all the crew will 1 devour. 

Uly. A wondrous privilege is this, O Cyclops, 
Which on the ftranger, you beftow. 

Poly. What mean’ft thou ? 
Ha! art thou drinking up the wine by ftealth ? 

Sil, Only the gentle Bacchus gave that kifs, 
Becaufe I look fo blooming. 

Poly. Thou fhalt weep 
Becaufe thy lips were to the wine applied, 
Nor did it feek thy. mouth, 


Sil, 
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Sil. Not thus, by Jove, 


I drank becaufe the generous god of wine 
Declar’d that he admir’d me for my beauty. 
Poly. Pour forth ; give me a bumper. 
Sil. I mutt tafte 
To fee what mixture it requires. 
Poly. ° Damnation ! 
Give it me pure. . 
Sil. Not fo, the heavens forbid ! 
Till you the wreath bind on your ample front, 
And | again have tafted. 


Poly. What a knave 
Is this my cup-bearer ! 

Si. Accufe me not ; 
The wine is fweet : you ought to wipe your mouth 
Before you drink. 

Poly. ! My. lips and beard are clean. 


$:/. Loll thus uporyour elbow with a grace, 
Drink as you fee me drtAk, and imitate 
My every gefture. 


In the Children of Hercules are many excellent paffages. 
The charaéer of old lolaus commands our efteem, and the 
noble-{pirited Macaria, who devotes herfelf to death for the 
fake of her brothers, breathes fentiments becoming the daugh- 
ter of Hercules. Many delicate compliments are paid the 
Athenians in this tragedy. Indeed Euripides, like his cotem- 
poraries Efchylus and Sophocles, feldom omits an opportunity 
to flatter the vanity of his countrymen, in order to conciliate 
their favour: and, from their charafter, we have reafon to 
fuppofe he generally obtained the defired effec. 

We come next to Helen, and ‘are informed, to our great fur- 
prize, contrary to.the account of Homer, and all other claffic 
authors, nay contrary to himfelf in his other plays where He- 
len 1s introduced, that notwithftanding all the confufion fhe had 
occafioned at the fiege of Troy, fhe was never-there ! but pri- 
vately conveyed by Mercury to Egypt, whilft a phantom, fub- 
ftituted in her place, was ravifhed by Paris, and caufed all the 
difturbance. We cannot but exclaim with Theoclymenus, 


‘ O Priam, for how frivolous a caufe 
Thou with thy Troy didft perith !’ 


Helen, however, is not the only inftance where a different 
character and contradictory a€tions are afcribed to the fame 
perfon, when introduced in more plays than one.  Oreftes is 
the moft remarkable inftance cf it: Had this performance 
alone of Euripides’ works exifted to this prefent time, we 
fhould have been furprifed at his having acquired the name of 

a woman- 
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a woman-hater; for Helen, whofe frailty is almoft proverbial, 
is here reprefented as a faithful and affectionate wife. We find 
but little elfe remarkable in it, except a bold cenfure of di- 
viners and divination, which we think muft rather have given 
effence to the religious prejudices of an Athenian audience. 


‘ I perceive how v 
And how replete with falfhood is the voice 
Of prophets : no dependance can be plac’d 
Upon the flames that from the altar rife, 
Or on the voices of the feather’d choir. 
It is the height of folly to fuppofe 
‘That birds are able to inftruét mankind. 
For Calchas, to the hoft, nor by his words 
Nor figns declar’d, ‘¢ T for a cloud behold 
“* My friends in battle flain.” The feer was mute, 
And Troy in vain was taken. But perhaps 
You will rejoin, ‘* ’Twas not the will of Heaven 
‘© That he fhould 4 tn * Why then do we confult 
Thefe prophets ? e by facrifice fhould afk 
For bleffings from sie gods, and lay afide 
Allauguries. This vain delufive bait 
Was but invented to beguile mankind. 
No fluggard e’er grew rich | by divination, 
The beit of feers are prudence and difcernment 
The firft play in the fourth volume is Jon, Siiin whence 
Whitehead took the plot of Creufa, a performance of no in- 
confiderable merit. It is full of dramatic incidents and inte- 
refting fituations. We have fome anachronifms, however, init, 
not infetior to thofe of Shakfpeare, when Heétor quotes 
Ariftotle; when drums are introduced in the time of King 
Lear, and canon and Swifs guards in that of Hamlet. 
In Hercules Diftrated, though 10 very capital performance, 
we have fome paflages both fublimé and pathetic. The fol 


lowing lines which Macaria fpeaks, alluding to his children, 


—‘Heanarcios maid es s¢ uTom]ecaus 
Saw verroous, oevis ws udsipern®.’ 
bear a flrong refemblance to our Saviour’s affe&ting addrefs to 
the Jews: * Jerufalem, Jerufalem, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chiekens under her wings, and ye would not |? 

The laft of Euripides’ plays is Electra. "The unfortunate 
houfe. of Pelops was a never-failing fubje&t for the Greek 
tragic writers. In that of Efchylus of the fame name, andto 
which this bears a flrong refemblance, Oreftes is made known 
to his ‘fifter by the impreifion of his feet beiag of the fame fize 
with her’s, by the fimilar colour of his hair, and by wearing a 
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veit fhe had given him whenachild. [n this of Euripides an old: 


man who had taken care of them in their infancy, advifes Electra 
to examine a young ftranger in regard to thefe points, who often 
came fecretly to her father’s tomb, as by that means fhe might 
probably difcover him to be her brother. She ridicules fuch a 
mode of recognition, obferves that a man’s foot is larger than a 
woman’s, that many people no way related to each other have 
hair of the fame colour, and that the veft fhe gave him when a 
child could not be worn by him then, unlefs it had grown in 
_ proportion with his growth. The obfervations are very juft, 
but certainly much more proper for a farce than a tragedy. It 
has been fuppofed that the author meant by this paflage to 
ridicule Efchylus ; and if fo, it proves that the ancient play- 
wrights were not more free than the modern from envy and 
malignity. ‘The manner in which the difcovery is here brought 
about is by means of a fcar under Oreftes’ eye, and which the 
old man points out to Eleé&tra. The hint of this feems to have 
been taken from the nineteenth book of the Odyffley, where 
Euryclea recognizes Ulyfies by a fimilar mark on his knee. 
This was certainly a better mode of difcovery., but we cannot 
highly approve it. Electra was older than Oreftes, was with 
him when he received the hurt, and is always reprefented as 
having tenderly loved him. Would it not then have been 


more confiftent with reafon and propriety, if /e had firft dif- 


covered her brother; particularly as fhe had been apprized 
before, that in all probability the ftranger was Oreftes? The 
following is the latter part of the paffage alluded to. 


Old Man. My daughter, with attention 
Look on this deareft object. 

Elec. Much I fear 
You are not in your fenfes. 

Old Max. Can my fenfes 
Deceive me, when thy brother I behold ? 

Elec. What unexpected words, old man, are thefe 


Which you have utter’d! . 
Old Man. That I fee Oreftes, 
The fon of Agamemnon. 
- Elec. To convince me 
*Tis he, what mark do you perceive ? 
_ Old Man. A fear, 


Clofe to his eye-lids, whence the blood gufh’d forth, 
When, ere he left the palace of his fire, 
Following with thee the dappled hind, he fell. 
Elec. Ha, what is this you fay ? I fee the marks 
Which on his vifage from that wound remain. 
- Old Man. Yet, after this, delay’ft thou to embrace 
Thy deareft brother ? EI 
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Elec. But no longer now 
Will I delay, old man, for by the fcar 
You have defcrib’d, my foul’s convinc’d—O thou, 
After a tedious abfence, who appear’ft, 
In'thefe fond arms, an unexpected guefl, 
Thee I infold. 


Oref. By me too you at length 
Are to this bofom prefs’d. 
Elec. I never form’d 


Such an idea,’ 


In juftice to Euripides we muft allow, that the tranflation 
above quoted, though extremely faithful, fuffers that little 
{pirit which belonged to it to evaporate. The chorus which 
follows in the original is wry. fine. 

© Exorisg eu 0nss @ xpors06 toes 
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Tuya o 6 1Uye 
Ka_symrov iuGateicas cas.’ 
But where is the rapid flow of joy and exultation fo well de- 
{cribed in thefe lines to be met with in the following tame, 
{piritlefs tranflation ? 
‘ At length thou com’{t, O radiant day, 
Thou to this city doft difplay 
Thy beams, and bring the light of Argos home, 
Who fled from his paternal dome 
A miferable exile. O my friend 
See a victorious god defcend ; 
Lift up thy hands, thy thoughts aloud exprefs, 
And to the heavens thy prayer addrefs, 
That fortune on thy brother’s {teps may wait 
As he enters Argos’ gate. 

We cannot upon the whole fpeak very highly of this per- 
formance, nor affert that it isdevoid of merit. The author ap- 
pears to be a man of fenfeand a fcholar. His tranflation, as 
far as we have compared it, is accurate and juft; but the 
poetry isin general inharmonious, and the dialogue flat and 
profaic. Had he taken a greater latitude in fome paffages, 
and contented himfelf with giving the meaning, without ad- 
hering too clofely to the letter, he would doubtlefs have pleafed 
his readers more : though, at prefent, his performance will 
prove of greater ufe to thofe who, by the affiftance of a tranfla- 
tion, wifh to obtain a more accurate knowlege of the original. 

Aa 2 Synopsis 
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Synapfis Nofologie Methedice exhibens Svftemata Nofologica Sau- 
wagefit, Linnei, Vogelit. &F Sagari. Edidit fuumque proprium 
Syfema Nofologicum addidit Gulielmus Cullen. Editio III. 2vels. 
Cadell. 


E are much concerned, that the prefent edition of this 
laborious and ingenious performance, fhould have been 
fo long neglected ; but, as it would be an endlefs labour to: 
take notice of every edition of an author’s works, we attend 
chiefly to thofe in which the additions and emendations are 
confiderable. It was a lucky accident, only, which informed 
us, that the prefent was fo much improved, as to be almoft a 
new work ; and we take the earlieft opportunity of announcing” 
thefe improvements, with all the refpect which the eminent 
character of the author demands. 

We are well aware that nofology has been confidered as a 
fafhionable innovation, calculated for amufement rather than 
inftruétion, and to difplay an ufelefs fubtilty rather than to 
convey accurate information. It isindeed true, that the abufe 
of this ftudy may deferve a cenfure perhaps more fevere ; but 
we have always thought that, with proper views, and in pro- 
per hands, it might facilitate the labour of the obferver, and 
diminifh the trifling minutenefs which often disfigures the 
works of the defcriber.- We have much reafon to think that 
the prefent edition will contribute to eftublifh our opinion ; 
for we muft candidly own, that this attempt is the only one, 
which has extended fo far as to enable the learned world 
to judge of its utility. If it be a queftion, whether a given 
difeafe fhould be arranged at the beginning or end of a 
fyftem ; or, whether one name or another is beft adapted to it, 
the defign would be infignificant, and every effort to arrive at it, 
trifling and mifplaced. Nofology, however, has more impor- 
tant objects ; viz. to diftinguifh every difeafe from thofe which it 
nearly refembles ; to afcertain, with precifion, the effential or 
the accidental fymptoms ; and to cclleét, into one view, thofe 
which are ftyled by pathologifts, pathognomonic. It would ap- 
pear a ridiculous queftion to afk, whether it be not neceffary to 
know the difeafe, under which an individual labours, before 
you attempt to relieve it; yet every phyfician regrets, even in. 
the beft authars, the want of the peculiar diftinguifhing fymp- 
toms ; and every attentive reader of medical obfervations has 
reafon to lament the general and indifcriminate reprefentations 
of thofe who pretend to the title of medical obfervers. It will 
affift the ftudy of this branch of medicine to obferve, that all 
difputes which fhould intereft the phyfician, thofe, for in- 
ftance, which relate to the characters and diftinétions of the 
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genera and fpecies, lead to careful and exact obfervations ; 
for it is the defe&t of thefe which occafions the doubts or the 
dificulties. But it is not our bufinefs to enter on the defence 
of nofology ; the ability, the erudition, and the experience of 
our author fhould prevent us from forming hafty conclufions ; 
what Dr. Cullen has thought worthy of his attention, we 
ought not rafhly to reject, or flightly to overlook. 

It may be neceflary perhaps to inform fome of our readers, 
that attempts of this kind are not the innovations of the pre- 
fent age, or the refinements of young candidates for fame, who 
labour at being diitinguifhed for the movelty of their attempts, 
if they cannot command refpect for their u#ility. Sydenham 
recommended the plan, and the laborious Sauvages amafled a 
load of materials for the execution. He adopted the defign 
in the ardour of his youth, and purfued it under the au- 
fpices, and with the approbation of Boerhaave. It could 
add little to his extenfive credit at the time of publication ; 
and he could fcarcely have expected, even in the moft fan- 
guine moments with which youth and health abound, that he 
could live to receive his full meafure of fame. Linneus fol- 
lowed his fteps. His fyftem was publifhed in the Ameanitates 
Academicz, in the year 1759, ten years after they had been 
delivered in his college. Vogel, the experienced profeffor of 
Gottingen, diffatisfied with the labours of his predeceffors, or 
lamenting their imperfection, engaged in a fimilar attempt, 
with enlarged views, and extenfive information. ‘Thefe fyf- 
tems have been long known; but, in the prefent work, an- 
other is added from M. Sagar, of Vienna. ‘This is perhaps 
more refpectable for its cafual information than for its ar- 
rangement and its diftin@tions. Buta philofopher will profit 
from the errors of his predeceffors ; and Newton might have 
been a ftrenuous fupporter of vortices, if the miftakes of Des 
Cartes had not correfted his wanderings. 

We need not, at prefent, give a minute or a diftin& account of 
the fyitem of our celebrated profeflor. It is only neceflary to 
inform the reader what he may expect in this new and en- 
arged edition. The characters are, in general, lengthened, 
and more exactly difcriminated. ‘The genera are more nu- 
merous, and the fpecies are now commonly diftinguifhed by 
what botanifts call ¢rivial names, and a fuitable definition. 
By this means, the vait mafs of Sauvages is reduced to a fyf- 
tem, perhaps equally elegant and exact; and we now fee, 
with precifion, what the learned author formerly hinted, that 
the number of his fpecies may, with propriety, be very con- 
fiderably reduced. Dr, Cullen difclaimed, in his former edi- 
A a3 tions, 
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tions, the idea of giving a complete fyftem ; but he has now 
approached fo nearly to it, as to fhow, in the cleareft light, 
the advantages which may be expected from Nofology. ‘The 
difeafes, which he had confidered as. confequences or fymp- 
toms, are ftill continued in their former pofition ; but proper 
charaéters of each are fubjoined. In doubtful circumftances, 
the author feems to have carefully referred to Sauvages’ au- 
thorities ; and, in a few inftances, to have dete¢ted his mif- 
takes. 

The preface contains a very judicious account of the fubject, 
and of the reafons which have guided him in his condué ; 
and the more doubtful points are explained, or defended, by a 
general commentary through the whole. It is an agreeable 
refletion, that our author’s conduct is a ftriking example of 
the propriety of the method which we formerly recommended *, 
in arranging fubjeéts, whofe number, even in a dicedaand 
ftate, cannot overburthen the memory ; viz. to form natural 
orders, cr families, and to leave thofe which cannot be eafily 
introduced, till farther experience, and more extenfive in- 
formation, fhall determine their pofition. Many of the orders 
in our author’s fyftem are natural ones; and, in thofe which 
are lefs fo, the feveral relatives are connected. It is evident 
that he has been lefs folicitous about the claffes of difeafes ; 
and yet, they are evidently the refult of enlarged knowlege, 
and clear and comprehenfive views. A catalogue of the dif- 
eafes which cannot be with propriety admitted, is added at 
the end. 

Where the author confeffes imperfections, it would be un- 
candid to look for errors, or oftentatioufly to point out defeéts. 
Extenfive knowlege, as it difcovers the faults of others, de- 
teéts, with equal fagacity, its own; thus diffidence is the 
conftant attendant of real merit, and confidence the com- 
panion of ignorance. 

On the whole, this work contains real information ; and 
the chara¢ters may be read with improvement, even by: thofe 
who defpife order, and look on every attempt to arrange 
difeafes ‘* as a fhining brafs or a tinkling cymbal.” 





* See Crit. Rev, for Oftober, p. 309, 
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Enchiridion Botanicum comple&ens Charaderes genericos F /pecificos 
Plantarum per Infulas Britannicas fponte nafcentium Edidit Ar- 
thurus Broughton, M.D. i2mo. 45. jfewed. Robinfon. 


HE Englifh botanift has found many guides to condu& him 
through thofe difficulties, which.at the firft view terrify 
and diftraét him. The enamelled field prefents a delightful 
confufion to the untutored eye; every fence is covered with 
lants in the wildeft profufion, and the banks of every river 
adorned with an apparently boundlefs prodigality. The cu- 
rious enquirer, in vain, endeavours to perceive any order in 
this new chaos, without the affiftance of the experienced bo- 
tanift; and even the judicious and inftruétive Ray will often 
fail, if he is exclufively trufted. We mean not, however, to 
leffen, in the fmalleft degree, the credit of this very intelli- 
gent naturalift. At the period when his Synopfis was pub- 
lifhed, natural knowlege was not purfued with the fpirit which 
now infpires its votaries; and the miftrefs which has not pro- 
fufely lavifhed her favours on her moft ardent admirers, can 
fcarcely be expected to yield without an attack, or to beftow 
the rewards of a conqueft on thofe who have not aimed at the 
title of victors. Mr. Ray collected much real information, 
but he left more to be gleaned by his fucceffors. His Synopfis 
was publifhed after his death, by Dillenius, at London, 1724, 
with the addition of 450 new furnifhed fpecies, by the united 
endeavours of Plukenet, Sherard, Richardfon, and the editor 
Dillenius. ‘Though thefe were the chief benefactors, yet the 
principal botanifts of that age alfo contributed to form this 
very perfect and ufeful catalogue. In 1754, Haac Olaus 
Gruffberg, of Stockholm, delivered his F lora Anglica at Up- 
fal, and it was publifhed in the Amenitates Academic, vol. 
IV. In this catalogue he has imperfeétly reduced Ray’s Sy- 
nopfis to the fyftem of his mafter Linneus ; a work at that 
period of little confequence, either from its utility, or con- 
venience to the English botanift; for the fame of Linnzus 
was not yet fufficiently fplendid to eclipfe the humbler ef- 
forts of Ray, in the minds of his grateful countrymen. The 
very diligent and accurate Hudfon publifhed the firft edition 
of his Flora Anglica, in 1762. Hehad collected many new 
fpecies, and adopted the fyftem of Linnzus. In this form, 
therefore, he has delivered them, with fome difference in the 
arrangement of the fpecies: while, at the fame time, he has 
preferved the obfervations of Ray, by referring to the fyno- 
nyms in his Synopfis *. 





* A new and much enlarged edition of this valuable work was 
publifhed in 2 vols, 8vo, in the year 1778, 
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The lively and i genious Berkenhout followed him in the 
year 1770, under the tithe of Outlines of the Natura! Hiftory 
of Great Britain and Ireland. His fpirit, however, could not 
bear the fetters of a fyftem ; and he, who had glanced like a 
{wallow over various {ciences, could not be- intimately ac- 
guainted with any. We need not, therefore, be furprifed to 
find that his work, though convenient and portable, is often 
inaccurate, But it was fill ufeful and agreeable: and, from 
its language, may continue to be the pocket-companion (for 
which it was originally intended) of the fair botanifi. In the 
difputed parts, he negle€ts Hudfon, to follow Linnzus. 

We have given this fhort fketch of the principal fyftems of the 
Englifh botanifts, to point out with greater accuracy the merits 
of our author. We have neither ftopped to mention the various 
herbals, from Petiver to Hill; nor to notice the ufeful fyftem of 
Lightfoot’s Scottifh Plants, or the independent and meritorious 
efforts of the indefatigable Hope, the prefent profeffor of botany 
in the univerfity of Edinburgh, Thefe, though undoubtedly ufe- 
ful, would fwell this imperfect fketch intoahiftory. Our au- 
thor feems to have availed himfelf of the labours of his pre- 
deceffors; and, as far as we have been able to difcover, has 
prefented us with a very correct and ufeful manual. The 
Scottifh plants are now, we believe for the firft time, .intro- 


duced into a Britifh fyftem ; ; and the literary is, at leaft, as 


complete as the political union. In the arrangement of fpe- 
Cies, we think he has erroneoufly followed Linnzus, in op- 
pofition to Hudfon, whom we are inclined. to truft with the 
greater confidence, as his fcale was {maller, and he was con- 
fequently able to beftow greater attention on every part; but 
they are feleéted from the. lait work which that celebrated pro- 


feffor aflifted, we mean Murray’s Syftema Vegetabilium. It is 


hot perhaps generally known that Dr. Murray, profeffor of 
medicine at Gottingen, in an interview with Linnzuws, fome 
time before his death, preffed him to render his fyitem of na- 
ture as perfect as the later obfervations would permit. Lin- 
nzus declined it, on account of his increafing age and in- 
firmities ; but configned to Murray all the alterations and ad- 
ditions which he had made. ‘Thefe are now publifhed un- 
der the title ju& mentioned, We have repeatedly endeavoured 
to procure it, but in vain. At prefent, the importation of 
foldiers only from Germany is encouraged. 


If this little manual fhould reach er i edition, we would. 


recommend to the author to add references to Ray’s Synopfis, 
and to the Species Plantarum of Linneus: they would very 
fiightly increafe the bulk of the work,. and would greatly aflift 
the betanifi in his,refearches. 
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Hymn to the Sun, and the Tomb : an Elegy in Poetic Profe. By 
" she Abbé de Reyrac, Cenfor Regius, Sc. Tranflated from the 


fifth edition by O.. B. Efq. of the Middle Temple. 12mo. 
2s. Keariley. 


OUR neighbours have their Rowleys and their Offians,—nor 

is Englith credulity alone proverbial. This Hymn was 
faid to have been difcovered in the Archipelago, fome months 
before the difcovery of Homer’s Tomb; and, if by this con- 
nexion it was not intended.to attribute the poem. to the 
immortal father of the epic, .it was at leaft defigned to carry 
its antiquity to a very remote period. We are told that it 
excited general admiration, and that it paffled, with rapidity; 
through {feveral editions ; ‘but the author foon developéd 
the myitery, and adopted the fugitive ba a which, in 
the true fpirit of antiquity, ‘he had inhumanly expofed. It ‘is 
not at prefent our object to difcufs the fubject of its age, yet 
we cannot avoid remarking, that the difguife was ca relefly 
put on, and the impofition “injudicioufly condu: cted, fince, in 
page go, we have an addrefs to the Loire, anda very pointed, 
imitation, in the firit canto, of the spent effufions of the 
Royal Pfalmift. 

The tranflator has. introduced this sacite to: the Englifh 
reader, with a judicious preface, m elegant language. What 
‘he has obferved concerning the fubject, is at once animated 
and correct. 

‘ The Hymn‘to the Sun may in fome degree claim the merit 
of novelty ; for though the fubject matter of it has been often 
worked upon before, it has- never been prefented in any fimilar 
form ; and though ancient and modern poetry is fullvof the aw- 
ful beauties, the genial influence of the father of the day, his 
praifes are confined to a certain number of detached paflages, and 
there is in no language (as far as the autho?’s knowlege extends) 
a on of any length of which the Sun is as it were the hero. 

‘ And yet it feems of all other fubjects the fitteft for a defcrip- 
tive poem in which the greateft degree of perfection attainable in 
that kind of writing fhould be aimed at. It is a point of view 
which commands the univerfe,-and the center wherein the phy- 
fical de bat of all creation unite ; there nothing is invitible, 
nothing irrelative, and the poet who takes his ftand there (if I 
may ule the expreffion) has the material, animal, and intellectual 
world lying open before him ! All that is moft fublimein fentiment, 
moft folemn in meditation, beautiful in imagery, various in de- 
feription, interefting in the revolutions of human life, or pleafing 
in the reprefentation of human manners ; all in fhort that can 
employ or-call forth the fpirit of poetry is placed within his 
gralp, and the labour of {eJection is the only labour neceflary. 
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The heavenly bodies roll above his head, earth and fea are 
ffretched out’ beneath his feet ; the mountains that afcend, the 
wallies that fink down ; the plain decked with plenty, the defert 
inhabited. by tamine ; the howling foreft, the jocund city ; the 
whirlwind that removes the oak, the breeze before which the 
reed refufes to bend ; the ocean that roars, the ftream that mur- 
murs; the feafons that difcriminate the tace of nature, which, 


for ever various, is for ever the fame ; all offer themfelves to his _ 


choice, all prefs for his acceptance. 

¢. With materials fo rich, fo abundant, and fo various, it muft 
be the artift’s fault if the picture be not worthy of the fubject. 
By kceping his principal object always in view, by confidering 
others only with reference and in fubordination to it; by appre- 
ciating juftly the importance of thefe fecondary objects, and giv- 
ing each of them that rank m his work, which, confidered with 
regard to the effects he wiflsto produce, it holds:in nature, he 
will reconcile abundance with order, and variety with clearnefs. 

‘ If we did not bring thefe principles to our examination of 
the abbé de Reyrac’s Hymn, we might collgct them from it ; 
as Ariftotle from the pratiice of preceding poets, gave leffons to 
future ones. In the lliad every thing is done either by Achilles, 
ér through that hero, or for him; prefent (if fo quaint an ex- 
preifion may be pardoned) in his: very abfence, the wifdom of 
Ulyffes, the influence of Nettor, the authority of Agamemnon, 
the uncouth valour of Ajax, the intrepidity of Diomede, the 
amiable heroifm of Hector, the perfonal charms of Nireuis, all 
contribute to illuftrate his character, in difcriminating thofe of 
their refpective pofleffors, who, like the fatellites of fome greater 
planet, reflect on him the light they borrow themfelyes.. What 
Achilles isin the Iliad, the Sun is in the Hymn.before us, the 
origin, mean, or end of every thing it contains... ‘To prove that 
this is the cafe, would require only a flight confideration of the 
conduct of the whole performance, a tafk however not to be un- 
dertaken here ; as the reader would find our affiftance in that re- 
fpeét totally fuperfluoys, befides that fo injudicious an anticipa- 
tion muft take away greatly from the effect of the piece on 
perufal.’ 

We cannot join with equal cheerfulnefs in his defence of the 
meafured profe, in which this Hymn is written. He is not 
accurate, when he obferves, ‘that it was the perfection 
of eloquence, among the Greeks and Romans, invented 
by Thrafymachus, improved by Ifocrates, and explained, de- 
fended, and extolled by Cicero.’ It is wefl known that all the 
Grecian orators and philofophers were very exaét, in the ar- 
rangement of their words. ‘The fimple ones with which one 
of Plato’s works commences, ‘ KarcOnv bes és Tlepaux uetos 
Taauxdvos T8 Apictevcs, were found, in his tablets, arranged 
in a great variety of ways. ‘The ftory is told by Dionyfius 
Halicarnaffenfis, in his Treatife on Compofition. -The abufe 
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of this art of arrangement gave a hobbling air to the language 
of the philofopher ; fo that, in the opinion of Ariitotle, his 
fcholar, his ftyle is fometimes neither verfe nor profe. But 
it is unneceflary to contend to whom we are indebted for this 
fpecies of poetry ; in our opinion, it is an unnatural mixture, 
without the ftrength or harmony of its conftituent parts. Vol- 
taire has, in various paflages of his works, complained of the 
difficulty of French verfification, and we believe, in his ob- 
fervations on C&dipe, remarked that the pleafure it excites 
in tragedies, arifes from a confcioufnefs in the hearer of its 
difficulty. This very remote and ill-judged_reafon, which 
feems to be calculated only to recommend the facility of his 
own rhymes, will not readily be ‘allowed, by the judicious 
critic, yet our author feems to feel its full force, and to apply 
it to his own language, in the defence of the meafure of this 
poem. 

¢ Poetic profe, fo much cultivated in France, and fo little 


' known in England, is afpecies of writing intended to reconcile 


the different advantages of poetry and profe ; to unite the free- 
dom and vigour of the latter, with the grace and harmony of the 
former, and thus make out of both fomething more perfeé& than 
either. Every writer of verfe muft acknowledge, that his con- 
ceptions are narrowed, his thoughts mutilated, and his expreflions 
fettered by the neceflity of cramping his fentences with’ particular 
meafures, confining them within a given fpace, or clofing them 
with a certain found. How many are the ofio/a epitheta intro- 
duced to fill up the chafms of Greek and Latin verfification! In 
the Gothic trammels of modern poetry, who, even of the greateft 
mafters of metre, does not frequently facrifice reafon to rhyme ? 
Englith blank verfe, though in appearance lefs incumbered with 
flavifh reftrictions, far from being eafier than other kinds, is in 
reality more difficult. as the fmall number of thofe who have 
fucceeded in it fully evinces. 

¢ Mere profe, on the other hand, is too irregular in its move- 
ment, too fimple in its garb, too timid in its flights, to reach the 
harmony, brilliancy, or noble daring of divine poefy. But from 
a union of both, what might not be expected, if their offspring 
fhould poffefs the beauty and the graces of the motier, joined to 
the manly vigour and noble freedom of the father? That this 
fhould have occurred to the French earlier than to us, is not at 
all furprifing ; becaufe, in the opinion of their own writers, their 
verfification is attended with peculiar difficulties, and becaufe its 
effect (at leaft if an Fnglifh ear may decide) is by no means ade- 
quate to the labour required. The alternate return of mafcultne 
and feminine rhymes, the luxuriant fuperabundance of fome 
founds, and the extreme penury of others, the ftubborn intracta- 
bility of the mute fyllables demands a thoufand painful efforts of 
the wretched rhymfter, and produce nothing better, for the moft 
part, than a cold, fpiritlefs monotony.’ 
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The poem itfelf is often fpirited and beautiful. We fhall 
felect the firft addrefs to the Sun. 

* OSun! how dare I raife mytelf toward thee— how contemp- 
date the retplendent fires of thy burning ord? I behold but thee 
alone ip the world: thy fiery looks inflame all nature, and fill 
it with lite and magnificence! ’tis thy powerful heat thar made 
the earth come forth from chaos : its extremities do not bound thy 
courfe; it is not fuflicientiy extenfive for thy rays. 

: Though I fhould crofs the Atlanuc with the rapidity of the 
bird ig eB ake more fwift than the north-wind, I fhould 
tranfport myfelf from the cloudy top of mount Athos--to the re- 
mote chmes, where the an gry Tigris rolls impetuous his foamy 
floods—though'I thould fly trom the gates of the weit to thofe of 
the eaft—from the burning fands of the fouth to the frozen ri- 
vers of the north ;—though I fhould penetrate to the furtheft h- 
mits of the world, thou art always before me, and waiteit for 
and enlighteneft me at once, in all parts of the univerfe. 

¢ Sublime image of the gods, like them, thou feeft, thou 
knowett all the inhabitants of the different parts of the earth— 
the fertile plains of {miling Hefperia, andthe happy fields which 
the Ganges and Enurotas water :—Ithaca where the fage Ulyfles 
ruled : —Pylos where old Neftor reigned, ever eager to y relate his 
glorious exploits ; and Colchis fo celebrated for the expedition of 
the braye Argonauts, intrepid heros, who, to feteh the golden 
fleece, dared the firft in a frail bark, to plough the watery deep 
and defy angry Neptune 

‘ Thou feeit with one glance, Athens and Lacedemon, Co- 
rinth and Mitylene, the proud Tyrian, and haughty Babylo- 
man, and Thebes with a hundred gates, and the hundred cities 
ot Crete, and the: flowery vallies of Theffaly, and the happy 
hillocks of Amathon, and the myrtle woods of Idalia and Paphos. 
Thou feeft us all from the heavens together with the fovereign 
arbiters of our deftiny. What dol fay > Incomparable luminary | ? 
am I miftaken ? Oh! if I were in error—if thou wert thyfelf the 
fril, the greateft of yods—fpeak, and immediately I proftrate 
mytelf and adorethee. Fool that 1am !—what have I faid? I 
hear bis voice refound through the world, and publifh every 
where that he is not a god.—Thou art not a god, O father of the 
day! thou art then the fublime work and the greatelt gift of the 
gods. They never created any thing fo beautitul—nothing fo 
worthy the prailes of mortals, 

‘ Trembling thou beholdeft that fparkling luminary, fierce 
monarch of the fky, noble bird, whofe bold flight 3 is as quick as 
the wing of the fouth-wind, as the arrows of Jupiter: thou who, 
in the height of thy pride, beholdeft with feorn even man himfelf 
—thou vieweit it with aftorifiment, and, to contemplate nearer 
the fires of iis fparkling orb, thou foareft aloft, fromthe pro- 
found valley to the hizhett rock.of mount Pelion. 

‘ I fee thee carry on thy rapid wings, thy unfledged eaglets— 
Sake them with violence, and balance them a long time In the 
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ambient air. Thou offreft them to the fun—is it to try if they be 
worthy of thee ? or rather, is it not to teach them that that mag- 
nificent luminary is the only object that fhould fix their audacious 
looks ? 

‘ Like a profound and majeftic river, whofe waters always 
flow in the fame abundance ; or like an inexhautftible volcano that 
drives from its thundering caverns, ftreams of fire, and vomits 
torrents of flame—infinite ‘abyfs of light, thou fheddett it, thou 
dott riled pour it forth, from the creation of tine without ex- 
haufting it 

‘ Thou confumett not thyfelf, nor groweft old, like every 
thing that exiits ; nor dof thou fall infentibly into daft, like the 
frail ‘body of man. Thou haft feen a hundred times, ‘the earth 
renovated —its inhabitants change mafters, laws, manners, and 
languages 3 thou haift feen a thoufand times the nations divided 
and armed againft one another ;—magnificent and opulent cities 
rife foi n the bofom of deferts, did fink again into obfcurity ;— 
empires formed, enlarged, becot me formidable—dwindle to no- 
thing, or rife to fall again ;——hoftile kings, dethrone one an- 
other ;~—the inhabitants of the earth, in the beginning, like weak 
rivulets, focn after as fwoilen rivers, impetuous torrents—ever- 
flow and ravace the furface of the earth ;—all at length, men and 
kings, after a little noite, fall and difappear in the abyis of ume, 
always open to fwallow them. : 

Thou lighteft then but the ruins of ancient empires, and the 
remains of vain greatnefs. The world is to thee but asa vatt 
tomb, where the afhes of thofe innumerable generations of kings 
and fubjects are heaped together and confounded, fo that the hand 
that explores them, cannot diftinguifh, nor find ees veltive of 
that which has been ; —whilft thou alone, O Sun! O luminary 
of the world! thou alone, witnefs of thefe ¢ reat objects, doit 


great 


exift by thyfelf, immoveable in the midft of thefe perpetual revo- 
dui ons. 

* In vain I furvey the whole earth, to difcover the magnificent 
menuments ee adoring nations have raifed to thy glory :—they 
are no more! —T emples, altars, pontifis ;—all are vanithed; yet 
the god exifts, and, following his courfe, triumphs, from the 
hichett heavens, over the waite of ages. Je: lous Time always 
chained to thy car, cannot extend his ravages to thee. Thou 
paffeft from the beginning with the fame rapidity, through the 
immenfity of the fk", and rolleft thy refplendent globe, through 
the torrent of ages, nor can it weaken or {top thy courfe. 

‘ Inftead of diminifhing thy fplendour, it feems. to revive and 
increafe with new vigour. The end of thy courfe feems yet more 
brilliant than its beginning. Thy car, plunging into the fe 
leaves after it, in the fky, long fireaks of | lizht which extend to 
the region of ‘d: arknefs. 

+ At thy fetting, the fky is variegated 1 = ® thoufand purple, 
golden, azure and fiver hues—thou quitteft not the horizon un- 
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til filled with a deluge of fire to be lavifhed on other worlds ; and 
the fource of thy rays, that beget the day, and vivify the ftars of 
pight, is never exhaufted. 

‘ Ye muddy fwamps—ye impure lakes, haunts of a thoufand 
horrid reptiles, images of hearts infected with the poifon of the 
paffions—you do not fully by your exhalations thofe pure rays ; 

if they light you, ’tis without corrupting themfelves, and with- 
out the fmalleft diminution of their unchangeable beauty. 

¢ Sacred ornament of the heavens, I hail thee once more ;— 
receive to the end of time, the multiplied homage of the infinite 
beings that people the extent of the world. Shine during the in- 
finite fpace of ages, with the fame fplendour ;—enlighten the 
earth eternally, the fea, and the heavens, and never go back 
into the gulph of chaos. 

‘ Marvellous luminary, king of the world, be immortal, like 
the gods, ‘Thou art their heavenly image ; ;—their nature and 
their glory are painted in charatters of fire in the fplendour of thy 
dazzling globe. O how thy afpeét ravifhes my foul, how it en- 
Jarges it, in revealing its fublime origin! ‘Thou ceafett not to 
difcover to it the Divinity. Yes—I am the fon of the gods ; I 
dare no longer doubt of it, when I contemplate thee. Every 
of thy rays is a victorious proof of their exiftence, a lively fpark 
of their greatnefs, and the continual triumph of their fupreme 
power.’ 


There is a very animated addrefs to the Sun, at the conclu- 
fion of the poem of ‘ Carthon,’ by ; may we ftill fay by 
-Offian? for Mr. Macpherfon perfeveres in his obftinate filence! 
But its own fplendor wants not the afiiftance of a name to re- 
commend it. ‘There is fome refemblance between thefe two 
authors; but we can fcarcely flyle it an imitation, though the 
northern poems have long fince appeared in the polite drefs of 
their civilized neighbours. 

The other poem is an Addrefs to the Tomb of his Parents. 
It is lefs animated than the former, but it exhibits a picture 
really interefting, for it comes home ‘ to our own bufinefs and 
bofoms.’ In the former we admire the {plendid imagery of 
the poet, in the latter we feel the tender forrows of the man. 
Peace to your manes, ye amiable pair !—If difembodied fp1- 
rits are confcious of fublunary affairs, the lamentations of fuch 
a fon muft convey the moft pleafing fatisfaction ! 

The author informs us that there are five other hymns add- 
ed to the laft edition of the Hymne au Soleil ; and, that, if 
the prefent attempt meets with encouragement, ‘ the fame in- 
dulgence may be claimed for the reft.”, We have already given 
our opinion of his Preface; of the fidelity of the tranflation 
we cannot judge, as the original has not yet reached us ; but 
if the prefent work fucceeds, of which we, from its merits, en- 
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tertain little doubt, we would recommend to him more atten- - 
tion to the arrangement: of his words. The cadence, in 
many places, is not fo harmonious as we could wifh. It were 
eafy, but it might appear invidious, to»point out examples of 
this defect ; and we were in general too much ames to be 
offended with little errors. . 





N. aiural Hi iftory general and particular, by the Couat de Buffon. 
Tranflated into Englifo. Illuftrated with above 260 Copper- 
plates, aud occafional Notes and Obfervations by the Tranflator. 
8 vols. 8v0. 3/. 35, Cadell. 


HE general character of Monf. de Buffon is well known, 
He is an intelligent, eloquent, and animated author : 
his knowlege is extenfive, and his own opinions are illuftrat- 
ed by a language peculiarly elegant and ftrikfngly energetic. 
It has been queitioned, however, whether this enchanting 
fplendor, thefe artificial decorations, have not injured that 
{cience which they were deitined to adorn; whether the contraft 
between thefe delufive ornaments, and the more rugged preci- 
fion of his northern rivals, have not excited an attention, which 
is not exclufively due to his real merits: The * Loupe a la 
main’ of M. Buffon, has perhaps been as fatal to the reputa- 
tion of Linnzus, as the ‘ clinquant deTaffe’ was to the poet 
of modern Rome; and we have had fome recent inftances, 
that a flowing fentence, and a claffical quotation, have been 
fuccefsfully As sa ed to attentive diligence, and mature inve- 
ftigation. But to the French naturalift we owe a work, which 
is at once elegant and inftructive ; extenfive in its defign, and 
in general fatisfactory in its performance. ‘The f{cience of na- 
tural hiftory is indebted to him for new faéts, for attentive ob- 
fervations, and curious experiments; and we can only regret 
the fpirit of rivalfhip which induced him to oppofe the author, 
whofe condu&t and affiftance would have been valuable. 

This is not the firft tranflation of Buffon’s extenfive work, 
but the former is little known, and fcarcely deferves to be 
drawn from its obfcurity. The Hiftory of Quadrupeds has 
been long fince publithed in various forms, but that of Birds 
is lefs known, becaufe M. Buffon has not yet completed it. 
The work now before us is, in one refpedt, finifhed, as it 
comprehends the general hiftory of the earth, of man, and of 
the different beafts. It contains alfo the fupplementary vo- 
lume, publifhed in 1776, the feveral parts of which are ar- 
ranged in their proper places. 

The tranflation is in general executed with fidelity : the 
little errors which we have remarked in our comparifon, are 
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neither numerous or important. The tranflator, Mr. Smellie, 


is a printer in Edinburgh, and remarkable for his diligence. 


and attention. His literary attainments are not. inconfider- 
able ; but, like his countrymen, he ‘cannot forget the pecu- 
liarities of his language ; and in this work we ftill meet with 
a few Scotticifms. Our praife, however, of the tranflator 


muit be confined to his accuracy. When M. Buffon wantons - 


in conjecture, his language is often laboured with additional at- 
tention ; we lofe the argument, while we admire the elo- 
quence of this modern Pliny, and when we are pleafed, we 
often think we have been inftru@ted. Mr. Smellie has check- 
ed the pleafing delufion. He has applied the wand of Merlin, 
and, by diffipating the cloud which by the force of enchant- 
ment had exhibited a beautiful figure, has fhewn the truth 
in its genuine colours. M. Buffon may lofe by his new drefs, 
but the caufe of truth will gain the advantage. 

The plates are copied from thofe of the 12mo edition, pub- 
lifhed at Paris in 1752, and the fubfequent years; and are 
little inferior to them. Some additional ones are added, 
which, by Mr. Pennant’s leave, were copied from his Synop- 
fis of Quadrupeds. 

The Preface contains a very fhort and general view of the 
progrefs of natural hiftory, from the interefting accounts of 
Ariftotle, through the tedious, infipid details of Aldrovandus, 
to the more concife and exact definitions of Linnzus. It would 
be unjuft not to give the tranflator’s account of his attempts, 
as his modefty and candor muft difarm the feverity of the cri- 
tic, even if greater faults occurred to excite it. 


‘ The following tranflation comprehends what is contained in 
the original fifteen volumes in quarto, together with the fupple- 
mentary volume to the Hiftory of Quadrupeds, excepting the 
defcription of the king’s cabinet, the dry and uninteretting ana- 
tomical diffeG@tions and menfurations, which can be of little ufe 
but to profefled anatomilts, and have been properly omitted by 
the author in the laft Paris edition. The method of ftudying na- 
tural hiftory, the reprehenfion of methodical diftributions, and 
the mode of defcribing animals, are likewife omitted. The 
chief intention of thefe difcourfes is to ridicule the authors of 
fyitematic arrangements, and particularly the late ingenious and 
indefatigable Sir Charles Linneus, whofe zeal and labours in 
promoting the invefligation of natural objects merit the higheft 
applaufe. There is a itronger reafon for this omiffion : the fame 
remarks and arguments are, perhaps, too frequently repeated in 
the hiftory of particular animals. 

¢ To render this Englifh verfion more valuable, the tranflator 
has added fhort diftinctive defcriptions to each fpecies of quadru- 
peds. For thefe he has been indebted to the labours of the — 
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and ingenious Mr. Pennant, who has alfo with that politenefss 
and difinterefted regard to fcience, which ought always to adorn 
the gentleman and the fcholar, frankly permitted the engraving 
of feveral new animals from hisexcellent Synopfis. Befide thefe 
ufeful additions, the fynonimes, and the generi and {fpecific 
characters given by Linnzus, Klein, Briffon, and other natural- 
ifts, are fubjoined to the defcription of each fpecies. 

‘ Where the author commits miftakes, or where he recom 
mends practices regarding the management of particular ani- 
mals, which differ from thofe obferved in this country, the 
tranflator has taken the liberty of admimadverting upon fuch 

aflages in notes: but he has feldom taken any notice of particu- 
dat theories or doctrines. Thefe mutt reft upon the facts and ar- 
guments employed by the author. It was not the intention of 
the tranflator to write a commentary upon his original.’ 





Obfervations on the Three firft Volumes of the Hiftory of Englifb 
Poetry. In a Familiar Letter to the Author. Ato. 25, 6d. 
Stockdale. 


THis is an attempt to depreciate a Hiftory,the reputation 
of which has been long and juftly eftablifhed. The au- 

thor opens his addrefs in a ftrain of panegyric and apology. 
‘ The Hiftory of Englifh Poetry ftands high in public eftima- 
tion.—I have read and examined your great and important 
work with fome degree of attention and accuracy.—If, in 
fome few inftances, I may be thought to have betrayed a 
warmth of expreflion, from which, reputation fo high, abili- 
ties fo uncommon, and a profeffion fo facred, ought to have 

been wholly exempt, &c.’ This warmth of expreffion is foon 

betrayed, but not in a few inftances only, nor in any degree of 
moderation. He calls the piece a familiar epiftle. But his 

familiarity has not a grain of good-nature or pleafantry. In- 

deed, we feldom remember to have reviewed a controverfial 

pamphlet on fo peaceable a fubje&t, more abounding with ill- 

manners and malignity. He feems to be angry, that a Hiftory 

of our Poetry fhould have been undertaken by a fcholar of po- 
lite tafte, and not by a pedant. He peremptorily declares, 

that Mr. Warton does not underftand French, Italian, Latin, 

or Greek ; that he has feen no manufcripts of old poetry, 

that-he is probably an Irifhman, that he is ‘ a thorough- 

bred Oxonian tory-rory highchurchman,’ and that, on ac- 

count of his frequent literary frauds for lucrative purpofes, 

he deferves the name and punifhment of a fwindler. What 

writer is there of genius, of learning, and of integrity, 
who does not wifh that his moft avowed adverfary would pub- 

lith fuch abufe as this? It would be an unpleafing and per- 
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plexing employment, to purfue our obferver through fifty 
prolix quarto pages of-captious and fcurrilous criticifm. But 
we will produce a fpecimen. Mr. Warton had faid, that 
Martin Coccaie, whofe true name was Theophilo Folen- 
gio, publifhed a burlefque Latin poem chequered with Italian 
and Tufcan words. Here, fays our author, ‘ It feems to be 
your chief ftudy, if you ftudy at all, to court abfurdity ra- 
ther than to avoid it: here being no lefs than three choice 
blunders in Jittle more than fo many lines. For, in the firft 
place, the affumed name of the above writer was not Martin, 
“but Merlin Coccaie. Secondly, his true name was not Theo- 
philo but Teofilo. And, thirdly, the moft illiterate perfon 
~muft know, that the Italian or Tufcan is either one and the 
fame language, or, at leafty that Tufcan words are neceffarily 
Italian ones.’ Thefe are furely miftakes of the highett 
‘confequence! But let us fee what we can make of thefe shree 
choice. blunders. With regard to the firft charge, Martin 
might have eafily been an error of the prefs, for Merlin. Be- 
fides, in fome editions of Coccaie’s Macaronic poem, he will 
_be found to be attually called Martin. The fecond charge re- 
minds us of Scriblerus’s various ways of fpelling the word 
‘“Dunciad. As to the third, Italian and Tufcan are certainly 
different languages, at leaft in the prefent inftance, where the 
poet’s defign was to heighten his chequer-work. Coccaie, 
therefore, in interlarding his Latin with Italian, mixed the 
obfolete Tufcan diale&. 
But it is not only in Italian that our author is fkilled. He 
affects a profound knowlege of the Provencal and Spanith 1i- 
terature. Mr. Warton had afferted, that Petrarch borrowed 
a f{z1net from Meffen-Jordi, a poet of Valencia. ‘ Now, 
fays he, I am pretty well fatisfied that no fuch perfon as Mef- 
fen-Jordi ever exifted.” But, with fubmiffion, we beg leave 
to inform this confummate matter of modern languages, that 
fome of the early Spanith hiftorians have very feverely reprov- 
ed Petrarch, for pillaging, without referve or difguife, the 
fentiments and imageries of Meffen-Jordi, a knight and poet 
of Valencia about the middle of the thirteenth century, whofe 
fonnets were celebrated in Gafcony and Tholoufe, where Pe- 
trarch refided. Thefe circumftances are particularly f{pecified, 
_in an old hiftory or chronicle of Valencia, written by Gafpard 
Scuolano. We refer to the firft tome, and the fourteenth 
_ chapter. 
_ We perceive that. our author pradently paffes over the two 
differtations prefixed’ to Mr. Warton’s Hiftcry. The reafon 
of this, he tells us, was to avoid a troublefome infpection of 
‘ the numerous and uncommon books there quoted :’. and 
4 which 
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which perhaps a critic, whofe library and learning appear to 


lie in a fmall compafs, might have found it difficult either to 


procure or to underftand. He will not, however, allow that 


‘Mr. Warton ever faw or confulted thofe books, on which, in 
the fecond differtation, he has raifed an ‘ ingenious ftructure,” 


relating to the ambiguous and controverted origin of romantic 


; fable. 


The obferver profeffes a fingular refpe&t for Mr. Thomas 
Hearne, of indefatigable memory and is quite indignant, 


that the writer ofa ‘ humorous trifle,’ entitled, The Compa- 
nion to the Guide, fhould have treated that fagacious anti- 


quaty with fo much ungenerous ridicule. Perhaps our ob- 
ferver is perfuaded, that Hearne, who has exhibited a moft 
exact copy of the Boar’s-head Carol, was admirably qualified 
to write the Hiftory of Englith Poetry. 

On the whole, we are of opinion, that our author’s objec- 
tions, even if they fhould be all admitted to be juft, by no 
means affect the general merit and fubftance of Mr. Warton’s 
work, Such cavils are nothing more than the gleanings of 
minute inveftigation, the effect of a mind anxious about little 


things, intent only on the examination of extrinfic and unim- 


portant parts, and unable to comprehend the whole. Ina 
hiftory, containing an infinite variety and extent of matter, it 
will be impoffible to avoid petty miftakes. Nor is it difficult 
to detect frivolous faults, in fo vaft and complicated a mafs of 
sefearch. 

To thefe obfervations the following advertifement is affixed. 
* Thefe Obfervations, printed in the fize of Mr. Warton’s 
Hiftory, are extremely proper to be bound up with that cele- 
brated work, to which they will be found a very ufeful Ap- 
pendix.? Without animadverting on the elegance of the 
phrafe, * extremely proper to be bound up with,’ and without 
faying for what other purpofe they are extremely proper, we 
fhall only obferve farther, that the author could not have con- 
trived or fuggefted a better fcheme, for fecuring long life to fo 
contemptible and perifhable a performance. 





Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of William Bowyer, Printer, 
F.S. A. and of many of his learned Friends. By Fobn 
Nichols. 4to. 1d. 1s. . Nichols. 


W E have now before us a work of a fingular kind, the me- 


moirs of an eminent printer. accompanied with a bio- 
graphical account of almoft all the learned men, who were 


* connected with him, either by friendfhip, or the cafual inter- 


courfe of bufinefs in his profeffion. In the text the compiler 
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chant Taylor’s fchool. He died 1662. 
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has chiefly confined himfelf to the life of Mr. Bowyer, and’a 
chronological detail of the works of others, which he printed. 
In the notes he has inferted all the authentic anecdotes, which 


could be collected by along, diligent, and expenfive enquiry, 
relative to every author, and every perfon of note, whom he 
had occafion to mention in the courfe of the narrative. 

Mr. William Bowyer, the fubject of thefe memoirs, was 
born in London, in 1699. His father was a printer, in the 


foremoft rank of his profeffion. Ata proper age young Mr, 


Bowyer was placed under the tuition of Mr. Bonwicke, a 


‘nonjuring clergyman of great piety and learnifig, at Headley, 


near Leatherhead, in Surry, in whofe fchool the poet Fenton 
was at that time ufher. In 1716 he was admitted as a fizar at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Here he formed an intimacy 
with Mr.-Markland, Mr. Clarke, author of ‘ The Connexion 
of the Roman, Saxon, and Englifh Coins,’ and other learned 
men. In 1722 he left Cambridge, without taking any de- 
gree, and entered into the printing bufinefs with his father. 
In this refpectable profeflion he frequently difplayed his critical 
abilities, in correcting and improving by notes, prefaces, or 
differtations, many of the Greek and Latin books, which he 
reprinted. 

His edition of the Greek Teftament, with his ConjeCtures 
and Obfervations, his Difcourfes concerning the Hebrew 
months, the Sabbatical years, and the years of Jubilee, his 
treatife on the Origin of Printing, and other pieces, have 
been received with univerfal approbation, and are indifputable 
proofs of his laudable induftry and learning. 

Mr. Bowyer was twice married. By his firft wife he had a 
fon, who is now living.—He died November 18, 1777, in 
the 78th year of his age. 

To his literary and profeffional abilities he added an excel- 
lent moral charaéter, which gained him the friendfhip and pa- 
tronage of fome of the moft eminent men of his time. 

In the courfe of his reading, it was his conftant cuftom to 
note down every obfervation which occurred. In confequence 
of this practice, he filled the margins of many of his books 
with fuch curious remarks, as may greatly contribute to im- 
prove future editions. On two books in particular he beftow- 
ed much pains: viz. Leigh’s Critica Sacra, 1662, and Du- 


- Gard’s + Lexicon Greci Teftamenti Alphabeticum, 1660; 


both which he left accurately correéted and much enlarged. 





+ William Du-Gard was born in 1606, educated at Sidney Col., 


lege, Cambridge, was A. M. in 1630, and fome time matter of Mer- 
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The former, full of critical notes, is now in the poffeffion of 
Dr. Owen, and the latter in the hands of his fucceffor, Mr. 
Nichols. 

Some years fince we took occafion, in our Review, to re- 
commend Dy-Gard’s Lexicon, as a work excellently calcu- 
lated for the ufe of fchools, and young ftudents in divinity ; 
ferving the purpofe, not only of a lexicon, by exhibiting all 
the words in the Greek Teftament, as they ftand in the text, 
with their explanations and inflections ; but anfwering like- 
wife the end‘of a concordance, in a compendious form. There 
are fome errors and omiffions + in this work, which, we pre- 
fume, Mr. Bowyer has correéted and fupplied. Thefe im- 
provements will, no doubt, render it much more valuable, if 
at any time it fhould be republifhed. 

From the numerous biographical anecdotes, with which 
this work is, enriched, we fhall extract fome of thofe which 
feem to: be more particularly fuited to the tafte of common 
readers, and: are eafily detached from the context. 

Our biographer, {peaking of Mr. Robert Ainfworth, “the 


induftrious editor of the beft Latin di€tionary this kingdom hag 


ever produced, gives this account of the origin and progrefs 
of that ufeful work, : 


¢ Whilft it was preparing, the execution of it was attended 
with fo many difficulties, that it went on very flowly for a long 
time, and for fome years was entirely fuppreffed. But after- 
wards, on account of Mr, Ainfworth’s advanced age, and a difére 
der that affefted his eyes, I was defired to affift in reviewing the 
copy ; and at his requeft, and the bookfellers concerned, accept- 
ed of it, after about a dozen fheets had been wrought off.’ Pre- 
face to the fecond Edition ; which was publifhed in 1746 by 
Samuel Patrick, LLD. ufher to the 'Charter-Houfe ; with many 
additions and improvements ; to which Mr,’ Ainfworth himfelf 
contributed, as did alfo Dr. Ward, who had given his affiftance 


‘in the firtt édfticn: In the fecond “editign, however, Mr. Bow- 


yer in MS. has remarked, that ¢ There are many grofs miftakes ; 
particularly in interpreting gexz [cheeks] to fignify the eye-la ifhes, 
from a law Of the XII. Tables, Malieres ne radunto genas*, And 
projicit [throws away, orlays afide] ampullas et Jefquipedalia werba, 
Hor. Art. Poet. 97, he interprets wtters and maies ufe of, con- 
trary to the fenfe of the place, and of the conftant ufe of the 
word. So aeoinus in Greek.’ It is, however, the beft work of 
the kind that has hitherto appeared. Dr. Patrick dying foon af- 
ter, a third edition was fuperintended by Mr. Kimber in 1761, 

with little or no variation ; and in 1752 an edition, in two vo- 
lumes folio, much improved, by Mr. William Young, a ge- 





—— 


+ Radere, i. e. unguibus, fays Feftus, 
* As, Ednprouaxnza, 1 Cor. xv. 32, &c. 
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nius far fuperior to either of the preceding editors; and whofe 
abilities, if he could have beftowed the proper applitation, would 
have enabled him to publifh a better Latin Dictionary than any 
that has ever appeared. (Mr. Young, I may here obferve, was 
the real Parfon Adams of Fielding.) — An edition in two volumes 
octavo was publifhed in 17-8, under the infpection of Mr. Tho- 
mas, who correéted a fourth edition in quarto, 1761.—In 1773, 
the learned Dr. Morell, at the age of feyenty, corrected, for the 
third time, an edition of this Dictionary, as appears by. his Let- 
ter to Meflrs. Longman and Johnfton prefixed to it. ‘ There are 
few names,’ he obferves, * fo great as to enbance the fale of any 
book whatever, if its own utility does not recommend it: and as 
to myfelf ; not being a dangler, or in any way importunate, by 
conftitut‘on ; fince, after frequent dedications, by permiffion, by 
requeft, I can only fay with my late friend Dr, Young, I have 
been fo long remembered, I am forgot ; I was induced to in- 
fcribe this work to you, with whom alone I can boaft a mutual 
obligation,’ This was the fifth edition in quarto; and my vener- 
able friend, who alfo fuperintended an oétavo edition in one vor 
lume'1774, 1s now (1780) again engaged ip corre¢ting another 
edition in quarto.’ 


Mr. Ainfworth was mafter of a confiderable boarding fchool 
at Bethnal Green, and fucceffively in fome other villages neat 
‘London, where he taught with reputation many years ; when, 
‘having acquired a moderate fortune, he retired. His Diétion- 
#ry was firft publifhed in 1736, and has gone through eight 
editions. Befides this ufeful work, he was the author of a 
grammatical treatife, and feveral other pieces. He died at 
.London in 1743, at.the age of ejghty-three. 

In his account of Maittaire, our author gives us the follow- 
ing lift of :the Latin writers, which that excellent editor pub- 

“lithed feparately, moft of them with indexes. 


_ £ In 1713, Chriftus Patiens [an heroic poem by René Rapin, 
a Jefuir, firft printed in 1674;] Juftin ; Lucretius ; Phedrus ; 
Salluft; and Terence, In 1716, Catullus, Tibullus, and Pro- 
pertius; Cornelius Nepos; Florus; Horace; Juvenal; Ovid, 
three volumes ; and Virgil. . In (716, Cefar’s ‘Commentaries ; 

Martial ; Quintus Cuntiff. In 1718 and 1725, Velleius Pater- 
culus. In 1719, Lucan. In 1720, Bonefonii Carmina. And 
here he appears to haye ftopped; all the other claffics which are a- 

_{cribed to him having been thus difclaimed, by a memorandum 
which I have under his own hand, in the latter part of his life: 
¢ As the Editor of feveral claffics fome years ago printed in 1zmo. 
at Meflrs. Tonfon and Watts’ prefs, thinks it fufficient to be an- 
fwerable for the imperfections of thofe editions, without beirg 
charged with the odium of claiming what has been put out by 
editors much abler thdn himfelf; he therefore would acquaint 
the publick, that he had no hand in publifhing the wag oe, 
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books, which in fome news-papers have been advertifed under his 
name, viz. Sophoclis Tragoedix ; Homerii Ilias; Mufarum An- 
glicanarum Analecta; Livii Hiftoria ; Plinu Epittole & Panegy- 
ricus ; Conciones & Ovationes ex Hiftoricis Larinis. M. M.’ 


The following paragraph is worthy of notice, as it contains 
an intimation which it may be of ufe to obferve. 


¢ Mr. Maittaire’s valuable library, which had been fifty years 
collecting, was fold by auction by Meifis. Cock and Langford at 
the clofe of the fame year, and beginning of the following, taking 
up in all forty-four nights Mr. Cock, in his prefatory adver- 
tifement, tells us, ¢ In exhibiting thus to the publick the entire 
library of Mr. Maittaire, I comply with the will of my deceafed’ 
friend, and in printing the catalogue from his own copy jult ashe 
left it (though, by fo doing, it is the more voluminous,) [ had an 
opportunity not only of doing the juttice I owe to his memory, 
but alfo of gratifying the curious.’ I fcarcely need add that the 
printing of it was committed to the care of Mr. Bowyer; but thal 
take this opportunity of obferving, that the prefent mode of com- 
piling catalogues of celebrated libraries for fale, fo much more. 
laconic than that which obtained about 40 years ago, ex- 
cept when Mr. Samuel Parerfon exerts that talent of cataloguing 
for which he is parucularly diflinguifhed, cannot poflibly da 
equal juftice with the ancicnt mode, either in a literary or pecu- 


niary view.’ 


To this remark we fhall add, that as the catalogues of large 
libraries fold by auction, are generally preferved by ien.of 
learning, for the fake of afcertaining the dates or titles of 
books, they may be rendered infinitely more ufeful at'a {mall 
expence, by fubjoining an alphabetical index, containing the 
names of the authors, whofe works are promifcuoutly intro- 
duced in the courfe of the fule. With this improvement, Dr, 
Mead’s catalogue, which at prefent is confufed and almoft ufe- 
lefs, would have been as valuable, in proportion. 6. its .ex- 
tent; as the Bibliotheca Menckeniana, Bultellianas: or any 
other publication of the fame kind. The auétioneer would 
derive fufficient advantage from fuch catalogues, 

Dr. Rawlinfon, the “celebrated antiquary, died in 1755. 
‘ His body, fays our author, with counfelloy Layer’s * head 
in his right hand, was busied in a vault (in the north aile of 
St. Giles’s church, Oxford) ef which, with the infcriptuon, 
he had a plate engraved in his life-time.’ 

* The political principles of Dr. Rawlinfon are now merely 
matter of fpeculation ; but may be afcertained by this peculiar 
circumftance: when the head of Layer was blown-oft “from ‘Tem- 


* Chriftopher Layer, Eq. was executed for high ‘treafon 3 pare 
ticuiasly for publifhing the pretende:'s declaration, ja 8743 
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ple Bar, it was picked up by a gentleman in that neighbourhood, 
who fhewed it to fome friends at a public-houfe ; ; under the floor 
of which houfe, I have been affured, it was buried. Dr. Raw~_ 
linfon mean-time made enquiry after the head, with a with to 
purchafe it, was impofed on with another inftead of Layer’s ; 
which he preferved as a valuable relique, and directed it to be 
buried in his hand.’ 


Imagine this venerable antiquary and his companion awak- 
ing out of their flumber, how would the ie be, amazed 
b 








and mortified on his perceiving, that he hatwbeen taking to 
his bofom, not the head of the counfellor, bit the worthlefs 
pate of fome ftrolling mendicant, fome footpad, or fome fu- 
perannuated harlot ! 

There is a memorable ftory of the fame kind, relating to 
the bones of Livy. In the year 1413, the citizens of Padua, 
in digging for the. foundation of a chapel, found a fort of cof- 
fin, on which was infcribed T. Livius, &c. The whole city, 
imagining that.it contained the remains of the celebrated hi- 
ftorian of that name, was, on this event, a fcene of univerfal 
exultation ; and thefe fuppofed illuftrious relics were removed 
with great pomp and folemnity to the moft confpicuous and 
honourable fituation in the city, where a ftatue was erected to 
the memory of Livy, with a fuitable infcription. In 1451, 
Alphonfus V. king of Aragon, hearing of this wonderful] 
difcovery, employed an ambaffador to requeft, that the magi- 
ftrates of Padua would fend him, upon any terms, the bone of 
that arm with which their famous countryman had written his 
hiftory. Upon obtaining this favour, he caufed the bone to 
be conveyed to Naples with the greateft ceremony, and pre- 
ferved as a moft valuable relic. But many years afterwards 
the celebrated Gudius*, on an accurate examination of the in- 
icription, which was originally placed over the body, incon- 
teftably. ‘demonftrated, that the bones which had been pre- 
ferved with fo much veneration, were nothing more than the 
remains of one Halys, who had been a flave, and on receiving 
his freedom, had, as ufual, annexed to his own the name of 
his mafter, T’. Livius, which had belonged to many perfons 
at Padua, befides the celebrated hiftorian. 

Yet notwithftanding the deteétion of this grofs miftake, fe- 
veral modern + writers have gravely told us, that the bones of 
Livy were difcovered at Padua in the year 1413! 

Such deceptions fhould put antiquaries on their guard 
againft a weak and ridiculous credulity. 





_ 


* Vide Moxhof de Patavinitate Liviana, c. 3. 
+ Hiftorical and Claffical Dictionary, 8vo. 1776. &c. &c. 
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In his account of David Papillon, Efq. another eminent 
antiquary, our author relates the following anecdote, which 
we tranfcribe more on account of its fingularity than its im- 
portance. 

‘ I have been told that he contracted with Thomas Ofborne to 
furnifh him with a hundred pounds worth of books at three-pence 
a-piece. The only conditions were, that they fhould be perfeét, 
and that there fhould be no duplicate. Ofborne was highly 
pleafed with his bargain; and the firft great purchafe he made, 


- fent him a large quantity ; that the next purchafe, he found he 


could fend but few, and the next ftill fewer; that, not willing to 
give up, he fent books worth five fhillings a piece ; and at laft 
was forced to go and beg to be let off the contract. Eight thou- 
fand books would be wanted ; and it feems that though the books, 
which bookfellers call rums, appear to be very numerous, becaufe 
they come oftener in their way than they like; yet that they afe 
not fo really, reckoning only one of a fort.’ 


In the following note our inquifitive biographer afcertains 
the real author of a well-known tra&, entitled The great Im- 
portance of a Religious Life, which has been afcribed to vari- 
Qus wrirers. 


‘ It is a fomewhat fingular circumftance that the real author 
of this moft admirable treatife fhould never yet have been pub- 
lickly known, and the more fo, as. it is plainly pointed out in 
the following ‘ Short Character’ prefixed to the book itfelf. ¢ It 
may add weight, perhaps, to the reflections contained in the fol- - 
lowing pages to inform the reader, that the author’s life was one 
uniform exemplar of thofe precept which, with fo generous a 
zealand fuch an elegant ‘and affecting fimplicity of ftyle, he en- 
deavours to recommend ‘to general practice. He left*there to 
contend for modes of faith, and inflame themfelves and the 
world with endlefs controverfy : it was the wifer purpofe of his 
more ennobled aim, to act up to thofe clear rules of condué& 
which Revelation hath gracioufly prefcribed. He poffefled by 
temper every moral virtue; by religion every Chriftian grace. 
He had a humanity that melted at every diftrefs ;.a charity which 
not only thought no evil, but fufpeéted none. He exercifed his 
profeffion with a fkill and mtegrity, which nothing could equal 


‘but ‘the difinterefted motive that animated his labours, or the ami- 


able modefty which accompanied all his virtues. He employed 
his induftry, not to gratify his own defires ; no man indulged 
himfelf lefs: not to accumulate ufelefs wealth; no man more 
difdained fo unworthy a purfuit ; it was for the decent advance- 
ment.of his family, for the generous affiftance of his friends, for 
the ready relief of the indigent, How often did he exert his dii- 
tinguithed abilities, yet refufe the reward of them, in defence of 
the widow, the fatherlefs, and him that had none to help him ! 
Ina word, few haveever paffed a more ufeful, not one a more 
blamelefs life ; and his whole time was employed either in doing 

good, 
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good, or in meditating it. He died on the 6th of April, 1743, 
and lies buried under the Cloifter of Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, 
MEM, PAT. OPT. MER. FIL. pic.’ ‘The following Epitaph, in- 
fcribed on a ftone under the cloifter above referred to, will clearly 
point out the author of the above performance : 


* Here lies the Body of 
WririrriamM Mertmoru, Ef. 
Late one of the Senior Benchers 
of this Hon. Society, Who died 
April the ¢th, 1743, in the 77th 
Year of his Age. GPR 
* Let Mr. Melmoth’s name therefore be handed down to pofte- 
rity with the honour ir fo eminently deferves; let the author of 
the * Shert Character’ have his fhare of the honour due to the 
worthy fon of a worthy fire ; and let it be mentioned, to the cree 
dit ot the age, that, notwithftanding many large editions had be- 
fore circulated, 36co00 copies of this ufeful treatife have been fold 
in the laft fifteen years.’ 


_, This fhort character was not, and, it is evident, could not 
be infertedin any edition of The Great Importance, publifhed 
before the author’s death. 


-. As the Dictionary of Mr. Chambers is now republifhing, in | 


weekly numbers, with a fuccefs unexampled in the annals of 
modern literature, the following particulars, fome of which 
were communicated by the Jate William Ayrey, efq. relative 
to that very yfeful and laborious aythor, cannot but be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. , 


_ * Ephraim Chambers was born at Kendal, in the county of 
Weftmoreland, of Quaker parents, who bred him up in the prin- 
ciples of the fect; which, however, as he advanced in life, he 
fhewed no attachment to, if he even did not abandon them. He 
was put apprentice to Mr. Senex the globe-maker ; and, during 
his connexion with that fkiltul mechanick, acquired the tafte for 
learning, which continued his prevailing paffon during the re- 
mainder of his days. His principal work, The * Cyclopedia,’ 
was the refult of many years application. It was firft pubtithed 
in two volumes folio, 1728, by a fubf{cription of four guineas, 
and has a very refpectable lift of fubfcribers. The dedication to 
the king is dated Gray’s Inn, Odtober tc, 1727. A fe- 
cond edition *, with corrections and additions, was printed in 

17385 


in 





® ¢ In an advertifement to the fecond edition, he obviates the 
complaints of fuch readers as might, from his paper of * Confidera- 
tions® publifhed fome time before, have expected a new work in- 
ftead of a new edition. A contiderable part of the copy was prepared 
with that view, and more than twenty fheets were actually printed 
off, with defign to have pubisthed a volume in the winier of 17375 
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17384; a third in 1739; a fourth in 1741; and a fifth in 1746. 
Mr. Chambers’s attention was not wholly devoted to this under- 
taking. He was eleéted a fellow of the Royal Society, November 
6, 1729; and joinedin a tranflation and abridgement of * The 
Philofophical Hiftory and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris ; or an Abridgment of the Papers relating to 
Natural Philofophy, which have been publifhed by the Members 
of that illuftrious Society, 1742,’ five volumes octavo. His 
fhare in this work has been much cenfured by his coadjutor and 
afiftant Mr. John Martin, F.R.S. and profeffor of botany at 
Cambridge*. He likewife was concerned in a periodical work, 
called ¢ The Literary Magazine,’ which was begun in 1735» 
and wrote many. articles therein, particularly the review of Dr. 
Morgan’s book. Mr. Ayrey,. who was his amanuentis from the 
age of twelve, in 1728 to 1733, faid, that in that time he copied 
near twenty folio volumes, which, Mr. Chambers ufed to fay, 
comprehended materials for more than thirty volumes of that 
fize, though he at the fame time added, they would neither be 
fold nor read if printed. “He was reprefented as a man equally 
indefatigable, perfpicacious, and attentive, yet never acquired 
much‘money by his labours ; very chearful, but hafty and im- 

tuous ; free in his religious fentiments; kept little company, 
and had but few acquaintance, He was alfo very exact in money 
matters. He made a. will fhortly before his death (which was 
never proved) in which he declared he owed no debts, except ta 





and to have gone on pubiifhing a volume yearly till the whole was 
completed ; but the bookfeilers were alarmed by an aé then agitat- 
ing in parliament, which contained aclaufe obliging the publifhers 
of all improved editions of books to print their improvements fe- 
parately, The bill pafled the commons, but failed in the houfe of 
lords. 

_ + ¢ While the fecond edition of Chambers’s Cyelopaxdia, the 
pride of bookfetlers, and the honour of the Englith nation, was in 
the prefs, I went to the author, and begged leave to add a fingle fy]- 
lable to his magnificent work ; and that, for Cyclopedia, he would 
write Encyclopedia, To talk to the writer of a Dictionary, is like 
talking tuo the writer of a Magazine; every thing adds to his par- 
cel: and, inftead of contributing one fyllable, I was the occafion of 


‘a confiderabie paragraph, I told him that the addition of the pre- 


pofition éz made the meaning of the word more precife ; that Cy- 
clopedia might denote the inftrudtion of a circle, as Cyropedia is 
the inftruction of Cyrus, the oz, in compofition, being twined in o; 
but that, if he wrote Encyclopzdia, it determined it to be from the 
ditve of Cyclus, inttruction ima circle. Iurged, fecondiy, that Vof, 
fius had obferved, in his book de Vittis Sermonis, that ¢ Cyclopa- 
dia was ufed by fome authors, but Eucyclopzdia by the belt,” Thig 
delferved fome regard, and he pard to it the beit he could ; he made 
an article of his title to juftify it.’ W, Buwyer.' 


* * See Preface to his * Differtation on Virgil, 1770," sama. 
P- 363. 
his 
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his taylor for a roque-laure, He, lived in chambers 3t Gray’s 
Inn, but died.at Canonbury Houfe at Iflington ; and was buried 
at Weftminfter, where the following infcription, written by him- 
felf, is placed in the cloifters of the abbey : 
¢ Multis pervulgatus, 
Paucis notus ,; 
Qui vitam, inter lucem et umbram, 
Nec eruditus nec idiota, 
Literis dedirus, tranfegit ; fed ut homo 
Qui humani nihil a fe alienum putavit. 
Vita fimul, et laboribus funétus, 
Hic requiefcere voluit, 
Erexraim CHampers, F.R.S. 
QObiit xv Mart. moccx..’. 


Here the limits of our Review oblige us to conclude this ar- 
ticle, though we could extend it much farther with pleafure 
to ourfelves and advantage to our readers: for it is but juftice 
to the accurate and ingenious author to declare, that this work 
contains a copious treafure of biegraphical information ; and 
may be faid to form a valuable hiftory of the progrefs and 
advancement of literature in this kingdom, from the begin- 
ning of the prefent century to the end of the year 1777. 





Eight Sermons preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, in the 
Year 1782, at the LeGure founded by the Rev. Fohn Bampton, 
M. A. late Canon of Salifbury. By Robert Holmes, M. A, 
8vo. 4s. Rivington. 


TP His is the third volume, which has appeared in confe- 
quence of Mr. Bampton’s bequeft. The authors of the 
two former were Dr. Bandinel and Dr. Neve. 

The argument purfued in thefe le€tures is drawn from the 
prophetical teftimony of John the Baptift to the Gofpel and 
its Author, and from the principal prophecies of Chrift him- 
felf, which are jointly urged in fupport of the divine origin 
of the Chriftian religion. 

As we cannot eafily give our readers an epitome of thefe dif- 
courfes, without being in danger of weakening the author’s 
chain of reafoning, we fhall content ourfelves with a fhort ex- 
tradi, containing the ‘general conclufions, which he himfelf 
has deduced from the foregoing prophecies. — 

‘ The baptifmal doctrine of John, and the ancient prophe- 
cies, refpecting the Meffiah and his kingdom, agreed in their 
true principles and import, and therefore might both proceed 
from the fame divine Spirit. And, as the Baptift, in affign- 
ing the attributes of the Meffiah, and characterizing his king- 
dom, proceeded upon the fpiritual fenfe of Scripture, con- 
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‘trary to:the notions and traditions of the Jews; and, above 
all, added to the prophecies many new and original circum. 
ftances, which were afterwards fulfilled, it appears, that a di- 
vine revelation had been atiually. vouchfafed to himéelf. 

« Several attributes of the Mefiiah’s perfon and office John, 
as his forerunner, predicted, before he knew him ; and after 
the Meffiah was perfonally notified to him by divine revelation, 
he afcribed to him many new characters, denoting his official 
and perfonal glory, which feemed not to have been revealed 
to the Baptift, at his original miflion. Thefe and other evi- 
dences were pointed out in:-proof that he a¢ted under conti- 
nual infpiration from God... All thefe charaéters John, asa 
witnefs, applied to Jefus of Nazareth, whom he had baptized 
to the ofice of Mefliah. .In order to fhew that this applica- 
tion was juft, he inftanced the defcent and abode of the Spirit 
upon Jefus, which he faw, and the voice of the Father, that 
proclaimed him: his beloved Son, which he heard. 

‘ When Jefus entered upon his miniftry, he affumed, and, 
by difplaying the mighty works of:the Father and of the Spi- 
rit, that iwelt in him, juttified himfelf in affuming the feve- ; 
ral characters, previoufly afcribed to him by the. Baptift. At 
the fame time he gave prophetical views of the various circum- 
ftances and fituations, through. which he fhould pafs, and of 
feveral fucceflive aéts of power, which he would dif lay, in 
accomplifhing each of thofe characters, which the Baptitt had 
afcribed to him, and which he had thus aflumed to himfelf. 

‘ He alfo delivered prophecies, parallel indeed to thofe of 
John, but far exceeding the meafure of the prophetical fpirit 
in the Baptift.. In his minute particularity, as to circum- 
ftances ; in his exa&t limitations, as to time; and, in his 
original difpofition and arrangement of things in the work of 
redemption, all implying the fame perfect knowlege of the 
human and divine mind, the glory of the Spirit of God ap- 
peared through the veil of his flefh. And moreover, by pro- 
mifing to fulfil his own prophecies, and aétually fulfilling 
them, after his death and refurrection, and after his afcend- 
ing up, where he was before, to the glory, which he had with 
the Father, before the world was; in a word, by delivering 
prophecies and promifes in his ftate of humiliation, which he 
has, to this time, fignally accomplifhed in his ftate of glory, 
he has given evidence, which ftrengthens daily, that he was 
the Son of God, and came down from heaven, and, being 
made perfect, in all his offices, is become the author of eter- 
nal falvation to them, that obey him. 

‘ The general fubftance of the foregoing difcourfes will, it 
is prefumed, yield a fufficient foundation for thefe conclufions, 
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if the authenticity of the Gofpel-hiftory, to which the appeal 


has all along been unrefervedly made, cannot reafonably be 
difputed. With refpe& to this point, it may be urged, that 
many. prophecies of Jefus, which have been already mention- 
ed, namely, that his Gofpel fhould be preached throughout 
the Roman empire, and moft of his Apoftles be put to death, 
.and. Peter particularly by crucifixion, before the end of Ifrael 
fhould come; and, that the city and temple of Jerufalem 
fhould be overthrown, and trodden down of the Gentiles, till 
‘the end of a period, not yet. fulfilled; and that the Jews 
Should ‘ be carried. captive into all lands,’ before that very 
generation of men fhould pafs away ;. were all extant in written 
Gofpels, long before either of the predictions were accomplith- 
-ed. Hittory, facred, ecclefiaftical, and profane, and even 
the prefent condition of Jerufalem and of the Jewith people, 
concur in their teftimony, that all thefe prophecies either have 
been exactly fulfilled already, or are now in a courfe of ac- 
complifhment. 


‘ Since then the divine Spirit only, which forefeeth all 


things, could have dictated thefe prophecies, and the divine 
power only, which ordereth all things, could have exactly ad- 
_ jufted the feveral events to the predictions, as they ftood in the 
New Teftament writings ; it feems evident that both at the 
firft preaching of the Gofpel by Jefus, and at the written pub- 
lication of it by the Evangelifts, God fet his feal upon it, and 
marked it for his own, by applying his tran{cendent attributes 
of prefcience and power, to witnefs and fupport it; and con- 
fequently, that the baptifmal predictions and teftimony of 
John, and the prophecies of Jefus, as both are reprefented in 
the Gofpels, were truly the witnefs of God, which he hath 
teftified of his Son.’ ! 3 

This learned writer has maintained his argument in an able 
manner ; and, by bringing an accumulation of prophecies in- 
to one view, has exhibited a ftrong prefumptive evidence in 
favour of Chriftianity.. By taking this ground, he has luckily 
avoided all temptation to advance or fupport any of thofe {pe- 
culative points in theology, which have been contended for 
by others, under the appearance of orthodoxy ; but which, 
sn reality, have no foundation in the New Teftament. 





An Introdufion to the Study of Polite Literature.. Vol. I. \2mo, 
2s. Dodfley. 


HEN children firft begin to fpeak and to read, the ge- 
nerality of people feem to imagine, that they are inca- 


pable of serming any rational ideas, or comprehending any 
ufeful 
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“ufeful inftruétion. Under this perfuafion, they are treated as a 


fpecies of idiots. ‘Their views are turned upon the loweit and 
the moft trifling objeéts. The language, in which they are 
addreffed, is a defpicable jargon of broken Englifh*. And 
fome of the books, which are put into their hands, are writ- 
ten in a mean ftyle, filled with foolifh and contemptible fto- 
ries, the very reverfe of every that can open their minds, or 
give them juft and rational notions. 

Nothing furely can be more abfurd and pernicious than a 
practice which thus vitiates the tafte, and gives the mind ‘a 
falfe bias, at the commencement of its progrefs in learning. 
Parents and others, who have the care of children, ~fhould 
confider, that good fenfe, correé&t language, and delicacy of 
fentiment, are as eafily underftood and remembered, as idle 
gibberifh, or a ridiculous tale. 

The fmall volume we are now confidering is not of this 
clafs. It is formed upon a fuperior plan, and prefents the 
young reader with a feries of elegant and important inftruc- 
tions. 

The firft leffons confift of fhort, eafy fentences, calculated 
for the youngeft readers, who advance with a flow pace, and 
can fcarcely fupport their voice through five or fix monofylla- 
bles. It is not fufficient, as the author obferves, that the 


‘avords are eafy and familiar, the /entences ought to be fort. 


For children, by attempting to read a longer fentence than 
their feeble organs can command, inevitably fall into a whin- 
ing, muttering, drawling tone, the common fault of thofe 
who have been taught to read by perfons of no tafte or judge- 
ment. Thefe fhort fentences, which are not divided by any 
point, the author directs the reader to pronounce clearly and 
diftinétly, and at the fame time with fpirit and vivacity. 

The young ftudent is then led on to fentences divided by a 
comma, a femicolon, a colon, a period, an interrogation, an 
exclamation, and a parenthefis ; and proper directions are fub- 
joined for the management of the voice at all thefe points re- 
{pectively. 

This mode of inftru€tion, though its utility feems to be ex- 
tremely obvious and ftriking, has not been purfued by any 
preceding writer. The confequence of which was, children 
were taught to read’ upon no certain principles ; and if ever 
they knew any thing of ‘the proper divifion of a fentence, or 
the management of the voice at the ftops, it was owing rather 





£ © Will pitty fing have a pit’y pum ? is the language of foolith and 
frivolous parents, nurfes, and grandmothers.” 
to 
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to accident, than to any information which could be. derived 
from books. 

The young fcholar being thus gradually inftruéted in the 
nature and ufe of every paufe, fome more particular directions 
for reading are added, which feem to be clear and rational. 

. What conftitutes no {mall part of the merit of this perform- 
ance is the beauty of the fentiments, introduced to exemplify 
every rule. 

The.following are fome of thofe leffons, which confift only 
of fhort fentences, not divided by any paufe. 


* Of the Deity. Leffon 37. 


Gop made all things. 

He is the fountain of life. 

He preferves every creature. 

He encircles the univerfe in his arms. 
‘He is prefent in every region of nature. 
He fees all our actions. 

He knows our private thoughts. 

He is the father of mercies. 

He is the helper of the friendlefs, 
His laws are wife and good. 

His word is truth. 

His works are infinite. 


Of the Deity. In the beautiful and fublime Language of Scripture. 
Leffon 38. 
The Lord omnipotent reigneth, 
His greatnefs is unfearchable, 
He fills heaven and earth. 
He only hath immortality. 
He is clothed with majefty and honour. 
His judgements are a great deep. 
The earth is full of his goodnefs. 
His tender mercies are over all his works. 
His eyes are in every place. 
All things are naked and open to his view. 
In his prefence is fulnefs of joy. 
Holy and reverend is his name. 
On Chriftianity. Leffon 39. 
Our religion is a noble fyftem. 
The Author was a divine perfon, 
He proved his omnipotence by miracles. 
He fhewed his omniicience by prophecies. 
His difcourfes were the dictates of wifdom. 
Goodnefs flowed from his lips, 
He taught the pureft morality. 
He left us a perfect pattern. 


He 
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He gave us juft notions of God, 

He fhewed us the way df life. 

He brought immortality to light. 

He opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers.’ 


. t [t may probably be faid, that fome of thefe leffons ate above 
the comprehenfion of children.—In anfwer to this objection, 
the author obferves, that mean language, and ‘ beggarly ele- 
ments,’ have a tendency to debafe the talte of young readers ; 
and that it is one of the greateft objects of this, effay to open their 
minds, to enliven their imaginations, and to give them noble and 
enlarged ideas.’ 

In the chapter concerning the management of the voice in 
reading and exclamatory fentences, we have, among others, 
the two following leffons. 


A perfpective View of the Creation. LEeffon 61. 
What a noble fcene is before us ! 
How charming the face of nature! 
How beautiful is the profpect ! 
How mayeftic is the fun ! ? 
What inimitable painting in the clouds ! 
What a ferenity in the air ! : 
What a profufion of plenty around us ! “ 
What an aftonifhing variety of living creatures ! ? 
What fragrance in the flowers ! : 
What an agreeable verdure in the meadows! 
What a delightful melody in the woods ! "7 
How glorious are the works of God ! Bs 


The Folly of Atheifm. Leffon 62. 
O blind and impious unbeliever! | 
What ! deny the exiftence of a Deity ! 
Banifh the Creator from his own world ! 
See the wonders of his power ! 
Enjoy the blefflings of his goodnefs ! 
And turn his being into jeft ! 
What madnefs is this ! 
Whar a prefumptuous creature is man ! 7 
And yet how weak are his devices ! 
How frail is human life! 
What an awful thing is death ! 
What a tremendous profpect is eternity |’ 

The plan of this work is entirely new, and fo petfecly 
coincides with our own fentiments upon the fubjeé&t, that we 
muft do violence to our taite and judgement not to recommend 
it to the attention of the public. 

This volume, which is called the firft, is the only one that 


has yet appeared. A fecond, we fuppofe, will follow, if the 
prefent fhould meet with approbation. 


Vor. LIV. Now. 1782. Ce ForEIG# 
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Storia Antica del Meffico, Gc. Opera dell’ Abate D. Francefco Saverig 
‘ Clavigero. [Concluded from p. 314. | 


HE Seventh Book treats of the political, military, and oeconomi- 

- cal conftitution of the,.Mexican empire. ‘They took particular 
care of the education of their children ; every child was nurfed by 
jts‘own mother. They had many {chools and feminaries, both for 
nobles and plebeians. Some fpecimens of the Mexican pedagogics, 
Sons generally learned the trade of their fathers. When the four 
electors had ele&ted a king, their office was immediately transferred 
to four other noblemen. The king had his privy-council, without 
whofe advice inothing of :confequence was refolved upon. The 
Mexicans had alfo meflengers and poft-offices; and the drefs of 
their meffengers varied, according as they carried, -good.or: bad 
news. Nobility was hereditary, and diftinguifhed by drefs. The 
Spaniards were, very wrong:in not coalefcing with the natives into 
one nation. ; 

The landed property was divided between: the crown, the nobi- 
lity, the corporations of towns and villages, and the temptes.. The 
ufus-fructus of the crown-lands was allotted to fome court- officers. 
‘Fhe nobility were permitted to alienate their property, but not to 
plebeians: the daughters were excluded from inheriting eftates. 


Commons were divided among the inhabitants, but none of thefe 


was allowed to fell his fhare, The fubjugated provinces paid a tri- 
bute to the crown in corn. and fruits, incanimals and minerals. 
Merchants paid thei taxes in the feveral articles of their refpec- 
tive trade, and bandicraftfmen in pieces of .their manufaéture. 
The capital of each province had a magazine for the crown-corn, 
the cloaths, and other effeéts which conftituted the tribute; and 
the king’s high-treafurer at Mexico had accurate lifts of the quality 
and quantity of the taxes impofed on every place, which upon the 
whole appear to have been. fufficiently oppreifive. The king re- 
ceived befides, a great additional revenue, in prefents from the go- 
vernors of provinces, from the vaflals, and from the fpoils taken 
in war. 

The laws and adminiftration of juftice were recorded in pictures. 
The laws were at firft enacted by the nobility, in later times by the 
king ; and at laft defpotifm increafed fo far, that laws were alto- 
gether difregarded by the kings. Some of their laws ‘are here in- 
ferted. A great number of crimes were made capital ; adultery was 
punifhed by lapidation ; inceft, with hanging; fmall thefts, merely 
with reftitution of the ftolen goods, or fatisfaction forthem ; greater 
thefts, if no reftitution or compenfation could be made, with lapi- 
dation. Faithlefs guardians were without mercy doomed to be 
hanged ; as were alfo prodigal fons, who fquandered their’ paternal 
inheritance. Intoxication was a capital crime for young people: 
men were not allowed to get drunk, except at weddings, and on 
other feftivals; but old people, pafled feventy years of age, were 
permitted to drink as much as they pleafed. 

Slaves among the Mexicans were bound only to perform certain 
perfonal fervices, and even thofe were limited to a certain deters 
mined period of time. Hence flaves could poflefs property of their 
own, and have other flaves in their tura, Slavery was ame pee: 
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ditary. Every: father was at liberty to. fell his children; but no 
matter could: fell his flave, except with that flave’s confent. 

The .military were held im the higheft refpeét. The tutelar di- 
vinity, of the Mexican empire was their god ‘of war; no prince; 
was elected king till: he had fignalized his bravery in war, and» 
) taken, with his own hands, the prifoners who were to be facri- 

ficed=at *his coronation. » The Mexicans had» three-different mili- 
tary:orders ; that of Princes, that of Eagles, and that of Tycers, : 
When they propofed to engage in a war with a nation, it- was aby. 
ways previoufly denounced in form, and fhe was fummoned to take 
the field and’ defend herfelf: to furprife an enemy. was accounted 
unbecoming brave:men. : ; i 
In their agriculture the feeds were not fown as with us, but fingly 

dropt into holes, made in the foil with fmall flicks, In ftrait lings 
and..at equal diftances ; a tafk performed with greater difpatch than: 
we fhould be aptto ‘imagine. The goodnels of cochineal depends 
on its drying; the -beft 1s:that which is dried in the fun. ! 

Befides the bartering trade, they had five different forts of ;mo- 
ney. Every weekly fair at Tlafcalla, we are told, was frequented: 
by above thirty thoufand: dealers. The empire bad its highways 
and inns. — 1 ! 

In the Mexican language the confonants B, D, F, G, R, and Sj 
are entirely: wanting. The language is faid to be rich, polifhed, 
and emphatical; though the author willnot venture to compare it 
with the Greek. It is faid to poflefs every’ word neceffary for’ ex- 
prefling abitract ideas, fo that the moft profound mylteries of Chrifti- 
anity could be exprefféd in it witbout borrowing any foreign words. 
It ‘has numericals to denote any number as far as forty-eight mil- 
lions. Ab. Clavigero, therefore, feverely ‘rebtikes (My de Paw for 
having afferted, that the Mexicans could’ not’ count farther thaft’' 
three ;.that they cou!d not exprefs any moral or metaphy (ical ideas; 
and that no Spaniard could {peak their languagé on account of ‘its ° 
extreme harfhnefs. “The language is faid to’ abound in dimi- 
| nutives; in addreffing perfons of different ‘ranks, the expreffions 
are varied according to their refpective conditions ; and the degrée' 
of refpeét paid to each, expreffed by particular particles. As in? 
the°Greek, fo in the Mexican language, feveral words may bé 
compounded, and then made to comprife as it were, definitions of 
the denoted objects. No wonder then, that-a language fo fweet 
was fpoken by fo many orators, and fung by fo many poets. Yet 
has the nation made a greater progrefs in dancing than either in 
poetry or mufic. They had public games, efpecially military ores, ° 
| confifting in reprefentations of battles. | 
The Mexican pictures exhibited hiftorical, mythological, chro- 
nological, aftronomical accounts, laws, cuftoms, and taxes. The 
Toltechefe are faid to have been the firft who related hiftorical fa&ts 
by means cf fuch pictures; the whole empire was full of them, 
but the firft preachers of the gofpel have, with the moft furious 
zeal, endeavoured to deftroy them, and thus caufed an irreparable 
Jofs to the hiftory of Mexico, In Tezcuco, the principal fchool 








4 for painting, they collected a great number of thofe’piftures in the 
, market place, and fet them on fire. The Mexican paper was made 
in different'manners, and from various materials, and at Jaft from 
cotton. The author cannot deny that their figures of men and 
animals are abfolutely deficient in point of form and proportion ; 


| but this deficiency he imputes not to their want of {kill, but the 
Cc rapidity 
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rapidity with which they executed their pafnfings. Befides th 

proper figures of the object, they all employed hieroglyphics and 
charaéters. Their method of preparing their colours from veget- 
ables and minerals. Their fculpture feems to have been fuperior to 
their painting, but the fculptures too were deftroyed by the zeal of 
Chriftian miffionaries ; and the foundation of the firft chusch in 
Mexico was laid entirely on broken idols. 

The Mexicans melted metals, and were very fkilful in jeweHery : 
their Mofaics are yet matchlefs, they confifted of the fineft and 
moft beautiful feathers, and were by the Mexicans themfelves va- 
fued higher than gold. Thofe {pecimens, however, which are ftill 
to be met with in collections of artificial curiofities in Europe and 
in Mexico, are all of them of the fixteenth eentury: the author 
knows none made in earlier times. 

Their archite&ture and aqueducts. The Mexicans employed lime 
in their buildings; another obfervation againft Mr. de Paw. 
Yame makes an article in their regifters of tributes ; and the an- 
cient ftructures ftill fubfifting, prove likewife the wie of lime. . . - 
"Fhe place from which they got their precious ftowes is now un- 
known.. . A lift of curiofities, prefented by Cortez to Charles I. 
from Gomara ; their vaiue is faid to have confifted rather in their 
exquifite workmanhhip than in their bulk and materials... An ac- 
count of Mexican phyfic from Hernandez: this nation, however, 
feems not to have made avy confiderable progrefs in medicine, 
fince their phyficians were mere quacks and conjurors. . 

Chocolate, called in the Mexican language, chocolat}, was firft 
made in Mexcio. Both the name, the tools, and the proceeding in pre- 
paring it, have been borrowed by the Europeans fromthe Mexicans. 
Vanilla and honey were added to cacao, in order to render that be- 
verage more wholefome and agreeable. The ule of wax and _tal- 
Jaw candles was unknown to the Mexicans: they burned wooden 
flambeéaux, and kindled fire by rubbing pieces of wood againk 
each other. 

Of the plates with which this work 1s tHlutrated and embellithed, 
fuch as reprefent Mexican pictures, views of the city, arms, cloaths, 
the feculum, years, months, the deluge, are copied from Mexican 
drawings; the rett are borrowed from the Conquiftadore Anonimo, 
or the Relation, by a gentleman in Ramufio, ili. 304. from Her- 
nandez, Jemelli, Herrera; fome others have been drawn from 
things feen by the author himfelf, or from accounts of ancient 
writers. 

After the explication of thefe figures, follows a letter addreffed 
to the author, by Abate Lorenzo, on the Mexican Kalendar, in 
which its refemblance to that of the ancient Egyptian is traced. 
The fecond-yolume concludes with fome ftri€tures on the Letteie 
Asmiericane. 

The character given by Abate Clavigero of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, appears upon the whole ftill what it was in all preceding wri- 
ters, the figure of an. ill-thaped, diftorted monfter : inexplicab'e 
from a molt friking misture of the charatterifties of a very high 
ftage of civilization, with thofe of the loweft barbarifm. The fea- 
- tures of the rudenefs and barbarifm of the Mexicans are not, how- 
ever, fo completely colleé&ted and exhibited by our author as they 
have been by-greceding writers on the Hiftory of Mexico. 
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De Finibus utriufque Poteflatis Ecclefiaftice et Latca Commentarius, in 
guo quedam conflituendo generalia Principia, communi difputantium 
f uffragio plerumque recepta, media tentatur Via ad Concordiam Sa- 
cerdotti et Imperti. Authore D**** Prefbyt. et Mon. Ord. S. Bened. 
e Congreg. Ca/finenfii& Furifprud. Ecclef. Prof. in ato. Lucca. 


ry HE Author begins with declaring his unwillingnefs to meddle 

with arguments deduced from the variable practice of ancient 
times, as fufceptible of being accommodated toa variety of opinions. 
But his own practice appears frequently not quite confiftent with 
his profeffions of impartiality. He has, indeed, in many effential 
points, yielded more than many of his predeceffors, 1n order to re- 
concile the refpeétive claims and interefts of the church with thofe 
of the ftate ; but fill the queftionis, whether, in the nature of things, 


. it 1s poflible cordially to reconcile two pretenders to fupreme autho- 


rity in one and the fame fate. 


Inflitutiones Philofophice de Homine'& Deo. In ufum auditorum ador- 
nate a P. Columbano Roefer Benedi&. Banxenfi, Philofoph. in Wirce- 
burgenfi Univ. Prof. %vo. Wirzburgh. 


The author treats firft of the hiftory of man ; of manin general, 
confidered phyfislogically and pfycologically ; of underftanding 3 
of will ; of the effential difference between man and brutes ; and fi- 
nally of natural theolegy. 

His prefent performance evinces, like his former publications, great 
judgment and {kill in fele&ing what is generally ufeful, in cautioufly 
pointing outfuch doétrines or opinions as are not quite coniiftent 
with the reigning opinions of his church, yet fit to excite a {pirit of 
philofophical reflection, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
works of eminent ancient and modern philofophers. 


A Lift of Prize Queftions propofed within the Three laft Years, for the 
Improvement of Arts and Trades, by the Dutch Society of Sciences at 
Harlem. 2 Sheets in &vo. Haerlem. (German.) 


This lift is very numerous and remarkable; the prizes are very 
confiderable, and are furnifhed by the contributions of more than 
jooo members. 

Mokt of the prize queftions here propofed relate to the eftablith- 
ment of manufactures as yet wanted in Holland, or to the difcovery 
of certain effential improvements; and one of the conditions is, 
that a confiderable quantity of the defired commodity muft be fur- 
nifhed within a year, if required. For infance, whoever eftablithes 
an Englith hardware or ftee| manufaétory in the United Netherlands, 
and fhall be able to furnith within a year, at Jealt 2000 pieces, and 
among thefe 500 knives equal to Englifh ones, at the ordinary price, 
1s to receive 200 ducats. And the fociety at the fame time engages 
to keep his fecret during his life. An:Ofnabrug linen manufaétor 
1s wanted for clothing the flaves in America; alfo a window-glals 
manufactory equal to thofe of Germany or France; manufactories 
of feveral forts of leather, of printing paper, and, in fhort, a very 
§ reat variety of ufeful improvements are her © encouraged by libe- 
21, patriotic, and adequate rewards, | 


{oc 3 Svar 
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Svar paa novle Sporfmaale til det juridifke Facultet, givne af P. Kofod 
Ancher, Confeient{raad og Profeffar Furis ved Kiobenhavns, Univerf- 
tet; or, a Colle&ion of Confultations and Anfwers returned in the Name 
of the Faculty of Law, by .... Ancher, Prof. of Laws in the Unver- 
4) of Copenhagen. in 4to. Copenhagen. (Danifh ) 

his publication is doubly interefting to Danith readers, beth ag 
being tle firft of its kind, and {till more as containing folid, judi- 
cious, and learnéd an{wers to feveral important queltions and points 
in the Danifh Jaws. 

As the Danifh code, promulgated by Chriftian V. had ftridtly and 
feverely prohibited all interpretation of laws, but thar by the legi- 
flative power, or the king, and at the fame time ali ufe of foreign 
Jaws in the courts of juftice in Denmark and Norway ; the judges, 
and in fome meat{ures, even the litigating parties were not-allowed 
to apply to univerfities for folutions of any difficult pomt of law: 
and the faculty of law in the univerfity of Covenhagen was reduced 

_folow as to confitt for a long time of one fingle profeffor. In £736 

the Danith juriiprudence was, by a royal order enjoining public 

examinations of fiudents of law, reftored together with the faculty 
of law; and the latter was very frequevtly contlultcd not only by 

‘judges and parties, but by the king bimfelf, elpecially in applica- 

tions for pardons. ‘As the Danifh law 1s in Many cafes obicure and 
defective, efpecially in penal, ecclefiaftical, and matrimonial mat- 
ters, the author applies m penal matters the law of nature, as ex- 

efied by a general coincidence of a multitude of foreign !aws ; and 

-In -ecclefiattical and matrimonial matters, the ecclefiattical laws of 

proteftant foreign nations, from whom the firft ecclefialtical law of 

‘Denmatk was borrowed. 

. The Preface contains a concife hiftory of the confultations of law- 
yers who were not Jegiflators. The earlieft he finds in the books of 
Mofes. ‘The-anfwers and-direétions given by ancient Roman law- 
yers were too fhort, and degenerated into laws, as they were not fup- 
ported by arguments; whence the emperors confidered them as 
hurtful, and greatly leflened their authority and. influence. The 
ancient Germans confulted a kind of fupreme and inter:or courts, 
called Schoeppenttickie ; and fome cities likewife had and exercifed 
aright of returning anfwers or refponfes, which were coniidered ag 
binding, but whofe authority declined at the introduction of the 
Juftinian code and the canon law. As both that code and the canon 
Jaws were written in Latin, a language then underttood only. by the 
clergy, the clergy found means to engrofs the rigtit of giving re- 
‘fponfes, and introduced the fafhion of :eturning them witb all the 
arguments at full length, drawn out in writing. In France and 
Holland parties ‘now alfo apply to counfellors cr advocates for con- 
fultations; and if feveral of thefe happen to contradigt one an- 
Other, they get one from among them feleéted by. faculties of law. 
The kings ot Demark always ufed to order every regulation to be 
examined by fome eminent lawyer, before it was iffued or promul- 
gated. In the earlief times the Danifh landtings, or provin- 
cial courts, were applied to in difficult cafes, and their confultae 
tions were collected into books, which were frequently copied. 
The Swedes had Laugmen, or fuperior judges for the fame purpofe 
of inftructing ignorant fubjeéts; and in Iceland the chief magiltrate 
or the chief juitice was appointed for explaining the law to litigate 
inz individuals from among the people, though that chief magiftrate 
had no legiflative power. 
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» The author ftarts the queftions, Whether a doctor at law, by and 
with that degree, acquires the right of giving refponfes; and whe- 
ther a refponfum from a faculty of law is to be preferred to a fen- 
tence of a court of law: and feems to anfwer both thefe queftions in 
tlie affirmative. 

Fhe twenty-five confultations here publifhed by profeffor Ancher, 
treat minutely ofa great variety of objects and cafes, moft of them 
peculiar to the Danith Jaws, cuftoms, or conftitution. 


Hiforia Diaboli, feu Commentatio de Diaboli-malorumgue Spirituum 
Exiflentia, Statibus, Fudiciis, Confiltis, Potefate. Audciore Fo.:Godo~ 
Jredo Mayer, A.M. & V. D. M. im Agro Tubingenfi. Editroalterae 
712 Pages in 8vo. befides the Preface and Tables: of  Gantent% 
‘T ubinge. . 

The fir. edition of this work was publifhed in quarta;rin 
1777; the fecond isenlarged to at leat. twice the quantitys.. 
In the prefent variety and diverfity of opinions, affertions, and 
difputes on the fubject, the doctrine concerning the. deni and 
his operations, fo. voluminous a work is a phenomena worth: being 
calmly examined by lovers of truth. It was, indeed, a tafk not 
only ufeful, but even in fome meafure neceflary to undertake a mie 
nute enquiry into a doctrine founded on the Bible, and important 
by its connexion with other doétrines of religion ; and in that en- 
quiry carefully to feparate the real doctrine of revelation from all 
ancient and modern additions., ) 

The author begins judicioufly by confidering the very exiftence, 
and ftill more the nature, attributes, and operations of evil fpi- 
rits, as things which*cannot bé learned but from revelation only, 
and of courfe with excluding not only alli fruitlefs attempts to de- 
‘duce them from general truths, but alfo all pretended ancient and 
modern experience, under whatever name. 

That almoft all known nations of the ancient and new world, have 
believed and. ftill believe in the exiftence of fuch invifible evil 
and malignant beings, is, indeed,’ fomewhat remarkable; but to 


‘us they cannot afford any fufficient reafons for crediting all or any 


of thefe relations : yet as foon as we apply for information to the 
Bible only, the prevailing difputes on the principles of Hermeneu- 
tics, will lead us into a labyrinth of difficulties, Upon the whole, 
Mr. Mayer declares himfelf for thofe who firmly adhere to the lite~ 
ral fenfe, and of courfe find the exiftence of the devil in a variety 
of paffazes of the Old and New Teftament, in which others find no 
fuch thing. Here he proves himfelf neither a fervile copyift, nor: 
ignorant. He knows and aniwers the objections that are or may be 
made to his interpretations ; he proceeds deliberately, collects, fur- 
veys, and examines the whole of the fubject.. This he could: hardly 
elucidate without entploying arguments founded on analogy ; and 
perhaps thefe very inferences from analogy wiil be chiefly objected 
to.by, his antagonilts?.. 

The dottranes goncerning devils, which he deduces from thefe 
fources, are: their exiltence, their {tate before, in, and after their 
fall; thedivine judgment on them; their views, (of tempting mah 
to, fin;), finally, their power, and the fitteft arms to be employed 
againit.thefe faes. , He is fo faretrom confidering apparitions, {pee- 
tres, witchcraft, cr enchantments in modern times as faéts that can 
be proved, that he confiders the greater: part of fuch {tories as fo 


‘many evident falfehoods and’ impofitions,::But he thinks, with 


Leibnitz and other philofophers, that an impoflibility of the devil's 
Cc 4 influencing 
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Influencing other {pirits, or bodies, is what cannot be demonftrated 
‘from general principles. With equal caution he guards againft the 
Other abufe of thefe doctrines, and afferts, that no fin is committed 
by man, but of which man himéfelf is the real and moral agent: and 
which muft, therefore, juftly be imputed to him. This doétrine, 
in his ppinion, precludes the idea of a-phyfical, forcible, influence 
of the devil, operating without man’s confent: but it does not ren- 
Ger all other forts of temptations impoffible. 

‘Throughout the whole long work, where at almoft eyery ftep he 
could not but meet with antagonilts, the refpeétable author never 
Strays from true Chriftian toleration and charity; never from that 
refpeé&t and efteem which he thinks he owes to them ; and never 
from modefty and decency. ik, : ‘ 

But the work is too voluminous to invite many readers to an at- 
tentive perufal, and it contains foie queftionable hypothefes, which 
may poffibly hinder or at Jeaft leffen its ufefulnefs. The author is 
evidently well verfed in ancient 4nd modern works, in Greek and 
Roman authors, in philofophy and divinity ; but appears to be 
fomewhat deficient in fome branches of hiftorical and literary 
knowlege, the poffeflion of which would have faved him fome in- 
accuracies, and even fome hafty, though but hypothetical judge- 
ments of men and bodies of men. . ,» 
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King Stephen's Watch. A Tale, founded on Fadt*. 12m0.. 6dz 
| . daa wae ee : 
HIS humorous little tale is founded on a recent faét; 
though, to prevent offence, carried back to the days of 
king Stephen. We fhall gratify our readers by a fhort quotation, 
'  ¢ Avaunt! ye wife, difloyal throng, pial Aes 
Who think a monarch may do wrong ! 
T’ll prove, in every rebel’s fpite, , 
Ev’n all he touches mutt do right. 
-King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches coft him half a crown, 
+ In which a watch this king did wear, 
Allin a fob of fuftian brown. 
¢ Heavens!’ cries dean M—ll—s in fage amaze, 
Awatch, and worn in Stephen’s days!? 








® ¢ King Stephen prefented a watch to one of his courtiers, ycleped 
Sm—t, and condefcended to regulate it with his own roya! hands. 
Sm—t being in a promifcuous company, enquiry was made after 
the hour of the day. Watches were drawn out, when the differ- 
ences were marked, and confifted, as ufual, in the variation of fome 
minutes, from one‘to ten or fifteen. The royal watch alone was 
before the foremoft an hour and a half, and was Confequently re- 
probated as heretical. $m—t, however, infifted that his was right, 
and muft be right, being regulated by infallible royalty, &c. &c.° 


This 
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This anecdote we do not read, 
In Baker, Hollingfhed, or Speed. 
Watches, when firft invented—feek ’em 
In brother Trufler’s Vade Mecum. 
—See here—firft brought to England—ev’n 
So late as fifteen ninety-feven, — 
— Now Stephen reign’d,’— 
' [care not when 3 
Doctor, you interrupt my pen. 
Tis rude to ftop a itaunch old tory 
Thus at the out-fet of his ftory. 
If other folks me tripping catch, 
About king Stephen and his watch, 
You prudently fhould wink I ween ; 
You—da grave churchman, nay a dean !? 

Saint Stephen's Tripod ; or Mother Shipton in the Lower H* */e, 
Comprifing a Scheme of Prophecy admonitory, and cphigrammatic, 
formed on @ myftic and denunciatory Syftem of Revelation; and 
delivered on the ancient Principles of Sybilline Prefcience, and ora- 
cular Infpiration, 4toe 25. 6d. Kearfley. 

This poetical {quib is an attempt, under the idea of a prophecy, 


- to fatirize many of the public characters of this kingdom. It ‘is 


formed upon the model of Kilkhampton Abbey, and other late 
publications ofa fimilar nature, and like them may afford a tempo- 
rary amufement ; but it is not neceffary to be endued with the 
prophetic fpirit of the author’s Sybil, to forefee, from the weaknefs 
of the bantling’s conftitution, that it cannot be long lived. We 
feleét the firft prophecy in the collection, as a fpecimen of the 
author’s manner. 
‘ To Sir C—~ T——, Bart. 
When the pale form of C——th glides from its poft, 
Thy newly-bought fame fhall decline ; 
The peerage thou hop’ft, fhall, 72 gudibus loft, 
Change to air, when thy patrons refign. 
Then be fober in time, prune thy trees, plant and plough, 
Leave the public, and cleave to thy wife: 
Beware of delufion— who guides the helm now, 
May, perchance, but efcape with his life.’ 


The Beauties of Adminiftration, a Poems; with an herotc Race to 
the Palace between Lord Sh*i*b*ne, and the Hon. C. F. F* x. 
4to. 35. Hooper. . : 

The author of this poem, though he profeffes himfelf an enem 
to Lord N—th’s adminiftration, and a friend to that of Lord 
R—m, runs a-muck at all he meets ; and while he fplathes through 
thick and thin, throws his dirt indifcriminately on friend and 
foc. Indeed it is only a harmlefs mixture of earth and water, 
and wilt bruth off as foon as it is dry, without leaving a ftain be- 
hind. However, we do not chufe to foil our paper with it. and, 


therefore, 
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therefore, fall only obferve, that the pamphletcontains a few 
good lines mixed with a heapot ¢rafh. 


Stanzas on Duelling ; infcribed. 26 open, the celebrated Piftale 
maker. sto. 15e_ Kerby. 


The artift to dsm thefe babe are infcribed is famous for his 
fkill in making pifiols, whofe-aim 1s remarkably true. In‘ the 
courte of this ‘addref s, the author interweaves an account of the 
moft noted duels which have been. fought for feveral years patt. 
Though there is nothing is this trifle difgufling, there is little to 
merit praife. The following ftanzas,are two of the beft. 


¢ Some room is left to fhew the fencer’s art; 

Honour more often than revenge is fought ; 
The pittol ; aims direcily, at the heart ; 

No pow’r of faving when the, battle’s fought. 
We ufe the pious Liturgy i in.vain, 

For Wogdon’s fudden deaths are ever nigh ; 
No one can tell how fhort*he fhall remain, 

Hf honour calls aid Wogdon bids him dic.” 


DL Ms Agathe ks Fu ¥ 


Reflections on the Unity of God. 8vo. 1s. ‘Johnfon. 


The defign of this tract is to'evinte, by arguments drawn from 
reafon and fer ‘ipture, the udity of the. fupre: me Being: or to 
prove, thatthe Holy Ghoft is no other than the Spirit of the Al- 
mighty ; and that Jefus Chritt was only * the facred and anointed 
Meffenger of the Mott High, * or the Son of God in a qualified 
tenfe.’ 

The au ithor, who appears.to be a ferious a fenfible writer, 
has difcufied the fubject with a proper degree of moderation, and 
a laudable: defire of diicovering what he apprehends to be the 
truth, inthis important article of religion. 


Piety ; or the haj.py Mean between, Profanenc/s and Superftition. By 
the late Rev. Mr. Mole... 8vo. 25. Dilly. 
' A plain, fenfible, and: ufeful difcourfe, —'The author very pro- 


perly fuppofes true piety to be founded on juft and honourable 
notions of the Deity. 


A Sermon preached before the Univerfty of Oxford, on the 29th of 
May, 1782, ‘the Anniverfary of the: Refloration. "4 Edward 
Dupré, ‘M. A. 4to. 1s. Rivington. 

An, animated difcourfe, fettine forth thofe important inftruc- 
tions, which princes and ‘their fubjeds may derive from the poli- 
tical calamities, in which this’ nation was involved, ‘during the 
civil wars of the laft century,’ 
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Thefaurus Ecclefiafticus Provincialis; or, a Survey of the Dio- 
cefe of Exeter, refpecting all Matters of Ecclefiaftical Jurif- 
diction and Concern: containing an accurate Lift of the feveral 
Parifh Churches and Chapels within that Diocefe, Sc. 41a. 7S 
in Boards. Rivington, 


The diligent and careful editor has republithed that part of 
Mr. Ecton’s fearce and valuable book, which relates to the dio. 
gefe in which he refides. It is corrected, in many places, and 
improved by fome very neceffary additions. We fee, with pleafure, 
the improving attention of fome provincial editors. The prefent 
work is finifhed with much care; and the author endeavours, by 
his requefls to the clergy, to render it ftill more exa¢t. 


An Apology for fome of Mr. Hooke’s Obfervations concerning the 
Roman Senate. With an Index to the Obfervatious. B by Mr, 
Bowyer. 4to. 1s, Nichols. 


Mr. Hooke’s Obfervations on the Roman Senate were publifh- 
ed in 4to, 1758, price 7s. 

The Roman fenate, according to Dionyfius Haljcarnaffenfis, 
confifted of rco members made by Romulus; afterwards under 
the union of Romulus and Tatius, 100 Sabine members were 
added ; and roo Albans under Tullus and Hoftilius. Accord- 
ing to Livy, i. 17- 30, it confifted of a hundred only to the 
time of Tullus: and this account is uncontroyerted by any of 
the Latin hiftorians, Under Brutus, after the regifuge, the fe- 
nate was augmented to 300, as Pighius underftands the words of 
Livy, which cannot be reconciled with Dionyfius, 

Mr. Hooke adopts the report of Livy. But Mr. Spelman %, 
who in the year 1758 publifhed a tranflation of Dionytius Hali- 
carnaflentis, and alfo a {mall tract entitled a Short Review of Mr. 
Hooke’s Obfervations, makes Livy contradié& himfelf rather 
than Dionyfius. He contends that, from the fpeech of Canu- 
leius, 1. iv. 4. the firft hundred fenators were Albans, who had 
followed Romulus to the fpot where he built Rome ; and that 2 
hundred Sabines were added after the union between Romulus 
and Tatius.—In this article Mr. Bowyer vindicates Mr. Hooke ; 
and likewife in this pofition, ‘ that the Plebs contained the 
knights and all the citizens, except the fenators,’ 

Mr. Bowyer’s Apology is included in fix pages. The Index 
drawn up by Mr, Bowyer to Mr. Hooke’s Obtervations, is a very 
ufeful addition to that learned work. 





* Mr. Edward Spelman, of High Houfe, near Rougham, Nor- 
folk, was the great-grandfon of the famous Sir H. Spelman, He 
tranflated Xenophon’s Expedition.of Cyrus, publifhed in 2 vols. 
in 1740; Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, 4 vols. gto, in 1758 ; and 
Differtation on the Prefence of the Patricians in the Tributa Co- 
mitia, 4to, which was given to his friends, &c. He died in 1767, — 
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Remarks ox Mr. Rouffean’s Emilius, 12m0. 35. Nicoll. 

Thefe remarks on Emilius are not intended as an analyfis of 
that elaborate performance, nor does the writer pretend to deter- 
mine, how far it may be eligible, or even practicable to adopt 
Mr. Rouffeau’s fyftem of education, or what alterations it mutt 
undergo to accommodate it to the time and country we live in, 
and render it of general utility, His defign is only to point out 
a few of thofe paffages, which, in his opinion, contain the moft 
ftriking fentiments and remarkable cbfervations, at the fame 
time that he propofes his objeétions to fuch parts of the work, as 
he apprehends to be particularly exceptionable. 

In the courfe of this work he makes many juft and pertinent ob- 
fervations on female education, the limited capacity of man, the 
rationality of animals, the vis inertie# of matter, the immaterial- 
ity and immortality of the foul, free-agency, the unequal dif- 
penfations of Providence, the creative power of the Deity, the 
Chriftian religion, the Reformation, civil and religious liberty, the 
genius of Shakfpeare, love, matrimony, the power of cudom, 
and other topics, as they occur in the volumes of Emilius. 


The Little Spelling Book for Young Childrens 6d. Johnfon. 

This little volume is offered to. the public, as preparatory to 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Leffons. It is divided into three parts. The 
firft comprehends the alphabet, and leffons confifting entirely of 
monofyllables. The fecond prefents the young reader with words 
of two fyllables ; and the third, a collection of words divided in- 
to fyllables, including the names of birds, beafts, infeéts, trees, 
flowers, plants, fruits, &c. The leffons in the firft and fecond 
parts confift of fuch familiar obfervations, as a mother ora go- 
wernefs may be fuppofed to make toa child, on thofe amufements 
and objects which ufually engage its attention. 


Hints refpecting fome of the Univerfity Officers. By Robert Pliamu- 
pnd tre, D. D. Svo. Od. Cadell. 

From the operation of various caufes fince the year 1570, when 
the fees of the univerfity were regulated by ftatute, the emolu- 
ments of the different officers, it is alleged, are become inadequate 
to the trouble attending them. Dr. Plumtree, therefore, fuggeits 
the propriety of correcting this inconvenience y Per regula- 
tions ; but thefe he forbears to fpecify, until the fubject be ma- 
turely confidered by the members of the univerfity. 


A be "ee Gey ee ee 
A Collection of State-Papers, relative to the firft Acknowledgment of 
the Sovereignty of the United States of America, and the Recep- 
tion of their Miniffer Plenipotentiary, by the States General of the 

United Netherlands, 8vo. 25.6d. Fielding. 

Thefe papers relate to the negociations between the ftates of 
Hollard and the American provinces, as conducted by Mr. John 
Adams, who is dignified with the title of ambaflador plenipoten- 
tiary, and with whom we find the pamphlet both begins and ter- 

| minates. 
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minates. ‘The introduction confifts of memoirs of this very im- 
portant gentleman; and the conclufion is a fhort effay written by 


him on canon and feudal law, in which we meet with nothing 
that is worthy of obfervation. 


A ferious Addrefs to the Eleétors of Great-Britain, on the Subje& of 

Soort Parliaments, and an equal Reprefentation, 8vo0. 6d. 

Debrett. 

The author of this addrefs prefents his readers with a concife 
detail of the feveral arguments advanced in favour of fhort parlia- 
ments ; the objections ufually urged againft them ; and anfwers 
to thofe objections. He alfo delivers the prineipal arguments for 
an equal reprefentation. The whole is drawn up with perfpicuity, 


and difcovers no fmall degree of zeal for*the accomplifhment of 
the purpofe. 


An Enquiry whether the abfolute Independence of Amerisa is net to 
be preferred to her partial Dependence. 8vo. 18. Bew. 
The author of this pamphlet endeavours to convince his read- 
ers, that the independence of America is mott agreeable to the in- 
rerefts of Great Britain. A fubjeét fo complicated and intereiling 
admits of much debate; and this writer, however he may be 
prejudiced, argues di{paffionately, 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, concerning the Fuftice 
. and Expediency of a total Renunciation on the Part of Great Bri- 
tain of the Right to bind Ireland by Adds of the Briti/h Parlia- 

ment. 8vo. 15 Kearfley. . 

The defign of this letter is to evince the juftice and expediency 
of a total renunciation, on the part of Great Britain, of the 
right to bind Ireland by acts of the Britifh parliament, either in- 
ternally or externally. The policy of the Britifh legiflature, tn 

refpect of that country, has, on former occations, been both il- 

liberal and erroneous ; but Ireland cannot now have any reafon 


either to complain, or to queftion the friendly difpofition of the 
fifter kingdom. | 


Letter to the Author of Lucubrations during a foort Recefi. Svo. 15, 
: | Stockdale. . 

The Lucubrations, which are the fubject of this letter, related 
to national reprefentation and public @conomy. The author dil- 
approved of fhortening the duration of parliament, but contend- 
ed for a change in the fyftem of electing the members, with a 
view of reforming if not of equalizing the reprefentation of the 
people. The writer of the Letter endeavours to explode the idea 
of a more equal reprefentation, as not only dangerous to attempt, 
but really impracticable. In the beit political inftitutions abufes 
may arife, which ought undoubtedly as much as poffible to be 
reformed ; but the feveral fchemes which have been hitherro 
fuggeited for this purpofe in the prefent cafe feem, however laud- 
able in point of zeal for public liberty, to require more mature 
deliberation for carrying them into effect. 

State 
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State of the Public Debts, and of the annual Intereft aud Benefits 
paid for them; as they will fand on the 5th of Fanuary, 1783. 


Likewife, as they will Rand (if the war continues) on the 5th.of 


Fanuary, 1784. To which the Attention of the Public is humbly 


requefied, before they decide as to Peace or War. Together with. 


Some Thoughts on the Extent to which the State maybe benefited by 
Occonomy ; and a few Reflections on the Conduét and Merit of the 


Parties contending for Power. By Fobn Earl of Stair. 80. 


ts. 6d. Stockdale. 

The ‘ Facts and Confequences,’ publifhed laft year by this in- 
tellligent nobleman, were fubmitted to our notice on the change 
of the late miniftry ; when the nation looked every day for a 
peace with America and Holland, agreeably to the confident affu- 
rances which had been given of fuch an event by fome: members 
of the oppofition, immediately before this period. . At the time 
mentioned, therefore, there feemed reafon to conclude, that the 
Earl of Stair would no longer have occafion to infift on the per- 
nicious confequences of a war which he had fo often reprobated in 
the ftrongeft terms. But the expectations of his lordfhip and the 
public have been equally difappointed:- To the honour of his 
patriotifm, it now clearly appears, that it was the meafures, not 
the men, of the adminiftration, which had hitherto been the ob- 
ject of his political cenfure ¢ for he not-only intimates an opinion 
of more than the inutility of the change of mivifters, but candid- 
ly afcribes the merit of our naval victory‘on the 12th of April, 
fo far as preparation was concerned, to the late firit lord of the 
admiralty. , 

In reipect to the public debts and refources which are the im- 
mediate fubjeét of this pamphlet, Lord Stair continues to give a 
very alarming reprefentation. He obferves, that, from the ac- 
cumulated national burdens, the ftate muft pay fifteen millions 
annually ; while, as he maintains, the revenue cannot be made 
to exceed twelve millions. The ftate, he affirms, cannot how 
pay more in intereft than at the rate of thirteen fhillings and fix- 
pence to the pound ; and that if the war continues another year, 
the nation will not be able to pay more than twelve fhillings and a 

enny- : 
’ The inference from this difcouraging reprefentation is too obvi- 
ous to be mentioned. But, if a profecution of the war be deem- 
ed neceflary, let us hope that there are ftill in the nation re- 
fources, greater than the anxious ftate of mind, with which this 
noble lord has viewed our diftreffes, has permitted him to difcover. 
A Defence of the Right Honourable the Earl of Shelburne, from the 

Reproaches of his numerous Enemies. To which is added a Poft- 

Script addreffed to the Right Honourable Fohu Earl of Stair. 8vo0. 

1s 6d. Stockdale. 

This pamphlet may be confidered as a manifefto on the part of 
the Foxians, previous to their taking the parliamentary field againft 
the Shelburnites ; and, like other writings of the kind, abounds 
more in declamation,and fevere ftrokes of fatire, than in fair argu- 
ment or a proper ftatement of facts. 

: The 
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The authors that hemight be enabled to difplay his ingenuity 
with the greater appearante of goodehumour, has chofen to give 
the name of a Defence to a virdlent accufations Not content 
with attacking the character “and conduct of Lord Shelburne, 
upon the evidence of alledged faéts, he makes an excurfion into 
the region of theory, to prove it almoft impoffible for that nobles 
man to be a good miniiter. In this, and ‘other*parts of his pers 
formance, the author has’ not happily fupported the irony with 
whichshe.fet out. His reprefentations are fometimes equivocal ; 
and he not unfrequently makes a fudden pafs from the oblique to 
the direct fpecies of invective. But:thougch he be oceafionally im- 
pelled by: unguarded emotions, ‘he difcovers no {mall deliberation 
in forming a'contraft between Mri Fox and Lord Shelburne, the 
former of whom he reprefents as the immaculate child of fimpli- 
city, and:the latter as a compound of almoft every political ar- 
tilice. wg ea aS : 

After this curious. pi€ture, drawn with a pencil not un- 
qualified « for» fantaftic «delineation, the - author proceeds to a 
more patticular view of Lord. Shelburne’s character as a mi- 
nifter : ‘bur; ftrange as it «may appear, he condemns him, not 
fo much for any thing he has*done already; ‘as for what the 
authornthinks will be done in the courfe of the enfuing feffion 
of parliament ; thus endeavouring to rendér the noble lord 
refponfible for eventual contingencies, in which,'as‘'a mini- 
fier, he may! be unconcerned It'would be endlefs to expofe 
the various, mifreprefentations of this: writer.” So ‘much is he 
blinded: by:prejudice, that he concludes with affirming of Lord 
Shelburne, ;‘ that he is fufpected by every man‘in’the nation, 
who does not defpife or deteft him.’ Such affertions are too much 
exaggerated to impofe upon. men, of candour-and underftanding, 
though well calculated to, anfwer the purpofes of faction, and 
furnith fubjets for licentious.declamation, at thofe places where 
the free and independent eleCtors of ,Weiimintler are aflembled to 
hear the praifes of the Maz of the People pronounced by him- 
felf.—It is happy, however, for this nation, that a certain fet of 
orators are deprived of fome of their favourite topics, in confe- 
quence of the repulfe of the French and Spaniards from Gibral- 
tar, the effectual relief of that important garrifon, and the fafe 
return of our fleet. 

We. do not pretend to be advocates for the firft lord of 
the treafury ; though we are of opinion that this attack, 
however ardently and ingenioufly maintained, in a great mea- 
{ure. defeats its own purpofe. The author of the Defence af- 
firms, that ‘the prefent is the moft critical moment of his majef- 
ty’s reign ;” and we may add, that it is afeafonwhen the public 
good ought to fuperfede all the interefted views of party. The 
fituation of Lord Shelburne is, at this important crifis, fo ardu- 
Ous, that it cannot be envied by men of moderate ambition: it 
is, therefore, proper to give him credit for public virtue, until 
experience fhall evince it to be defetive.—It is univerially me: 

ed, 
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ed, that Mr. Fox is mafter of very uncomrnon abilities; and it 
would be unjuft to refufe our author the praife of a very in 
genious and acute party-writer. The portrait, however, which 
he exhibits of his hero does not much refemble the original ; 
but, to the honour of his impartiality, it ought to be obferved, 
that he has made a liberal ufe of his chalk and charcoal, and 
caricatured feveral other perfons of diftinétion. 

While we have offered thefe remarks concerning the prefent per- 
formance, we thought it our duty to beftow our cenfure in a more 
particular manner upon the illiberal and perfonal animofity 
which appears in almoit every part of it, The extreme violence 
of the declamation ferves to impair the force of the arguments 
which are advanced by the author. He difcovers himfelf to be the 
organ of a party, and not the difpaffionate friend of his country. 
In the former character his work at the beft can only be read with 
fufpicions : but, # it had been his good fortune to have intitled 
himfelf to the latter charaéter, he might have obtained a fignal 
and deferved reputation. The public has been fo long and fo re- 
peatedly abufed by the virulence and detraétion of the abettors of 
‘ contending ftatefmen, that the fludy of politics has been funk and 
degraded. It is our wifh, that men of real patriotifm and public 
virtue would ftep forward, and give their genuine fentiments to 
the world. Itis by them that we are to be inftructed, and that 
thofe plans of reformation are to be fuggctted, which are finally 
to eftablifh the national tranquillity and greatnefs. The partizans 
of a faction difturb their country by their ftruggles, and are a 
real grievance. Inflamed by felfifh paffions, and under the domi- 
nion of prejudices, if they poffefs abilities, or abound in wit, they 
are the more imminently dangerous. | 


‘ O England !—model to thy inward greatnefs, 

Like little body with a mighty heart, — 

What might’ft thou do, that honour would thee do, 

Were all thy children kind and natural ! 

But’ Suax. Hen. V, 


We fhajl not, at prefent, take any notice of the Poftfcript, as 
the Earl of Stair will probably anfwer the obfervations made on 
his laft performance by this writer. 


A ord at Parting to the Earl of Shelburne. S8uo. 15. Debrett, 

This pamphlet, while it is grofly illiberal, is without wit of 
information. Itis read, of confequence, with difguft. The au- 
thor appears to be offended with Lord Shelburne ; but his reafons 
of offence are not always well founded ; and his argument bein 
preffed with more paffion than art, it hurts the caufe he- woul 
defend. Mr, Fox and his friends have, accordingly, no obliga- 
tions to this writer. Nature neverdefigned him fora partizan ; 
and his efforts deferve no reward, 
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